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Jin  6ld  tradition  preserved, 


BY 


Mr.  V.  J.  TAMBY  PILLAI,  m.r.a.s. 


THERE  were  many  wonders  in  the  world,  they  say,  such  as 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt, the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa, the  floating 
islands  of  Mexico  and  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon.  As 
monuments  of  human  skill  and  ingenuity,  perseverance  and 
energy  in  the  field  of  architecture,  they  have  always  occupied  a 
foremost  place  in  the  estimation  of  civilized  man.  lheie  are, 
however,  other  wonders  amongst  us  equally,  if  not  more  wonder¬ 
ful  than  these,  in  other  fields  which  have  yet  to  be  explored, 
appreciated  and  admired.  India  has  been  considered  the  land 
of  wonders.  Its  literature  is  the  oldest  in  the  world  and  its 
philosophy  the  most  profound  in  more  respects  than  one.  Ihe 
problems  it  presents  in  the  field  of  philology  are  still  more 
wonderful,  embracing,  as  they  do,  a  field  as  large  as  a  hundred 
languages  and  dialects,  yet  divided  only  into  two  great  distinct 
and  separate  families  called  the  Southern  and  the  Northern  or 
the  Tamilian  and  the  Aryan  languages.  Of  these  two  great 
linguistic  monuments,  bjr  far  the  most  wonderful  by  its  antiqui¬ 
ty  and  vitality  is  the  first,  viz.  the  most  highly  developed  and 
richest  of  all  the  languages  of  the  Dra  vidas,  1  mean  the  Tamil. 
Empires  have  risen  and  fallen,  the  boundaries  of  countries  have 
changed,  and  new  nations  and  religions  have  sprung  up,  flourished 
and  decayed  since  this  wonder  of  the  old  country  of  Bharata  was 
evolved.  An  old  tradition  that  has  been  preserved  to  our  day 
in  some  of  the  classical  works  in  this  language  locates  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  its  cultivation  in  the  hoary  past,  far  beyond  the 
times  when  the  ancestors  of  the  primitive  Aryans  set  foot  on  the 
frontiers  [of  the  Punjab,  nay,  when  the  Cimmerian  nomads 
were  wandering  after  their  flocks  and  herds  in  the  highlands  of 
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Central  Asia.  The  tradition  asserts  that  South  India  was  the 
seat  of  a  powerful  dynasty  for  many  centuries  from  a  very  re¬ 
mote  time  and  that  the  capital  of  the  dynasty  was  the  seat  of 
an  assembly  of  learned  men,  which  continued  to  flourish  through¬ 
out  three  successive  periods  separated  from  one  another  by  two 
deluges,  one  universal  and  the  other  partial. 

l’hese  assemblies  of  literati  were,  hence,  known  as  the  first, 
second,  and  third  Sangams,  of  which  the  first  flourished  at  the 
Southern  Madura  for  a  period  of  440 ')  years  and  comprised  of 
about  1449  authors.  The  names  of  someof  them  have  also  been  pre¬ 
served  and  they  are  Agastivar  {jyspfiltuit),  Si  va  )  orThiripura- 
meritta  Virisadi  Kadavul  jQu>rfilp p  aSiHfsmi_d  si—6u<sr),  M  urin- 

chiyur  M  udinagar  qp^^it  siir j  or  Adisedan  (^j g?3-Fi_«ar), 

Kuperan  {(^Qunsfi)  or  Irunitikkilavan  a, ear),  Subra- 

nianyar  jicesst  ujit  ,  or  K  unram  Erinta  Murugavel  (($**/: 

(jp0A(?a/6ff),  Yanmikiyar  (qi/t saruS ansiuir /f),  Markandeyar 
[iLirira  s  etc.  According  to  the  tradition,  the  mum 

Pandiyana  who  maintained  this  t  (am  is  89  from  Kaysinavt*  aty 
(sntijGeoraiQpp))  to  Kadunkon  ear) f  of  whom  seven  were 

themselves  great  authors.  A  huge  deluge  which  submerged 
a  vast  extent  of  land  extending  from  Cape  Comorin  southwards 
— so  says  the  tradition — closed  the  first  period  of  Tamil  litera¬ 
ture,  all  the  literary  productions  of  the  time  having  been  washed 
away  by  the  waters,  and  the  Pandiyan,  his  nobles  anu  people 
being  destroyed  ar  :he  same  time.  Of  the  works  composed 
during  this  period,  the  names  of  a  few  have  been  preserved 
and  they  are  Agattiyam  Isainunukkam  ( 

sld)  Kuruku  (0001,  Narai  ('f/rsaoj)  etc. 

The  second  period  of  the  Tamil  literature  lasted  according 
to  the  tradition  during  the  reigns  of  59  Pandiyans  from  Pandiyan 
Vendercheliyan  (Qs>i^(Si-  its  to  Pandiyan  Mudathiru- 

tnaran  (Qpt—.&fidSutT  jr&r  )f  five  of  whom  were  themselves  poets; 
and  covered  a  period  of  3/00  years.  It  sat  at  the  2nd 
Capital  of  the  Pandiyans  called  Kapadapuram  (aujl. 
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by  some,  and  Aiaivai  ( jf/^evaimij)  by  others.  A  second  deluge 
occurred  and  destroyed  the  Capital  of  the  Pandiyan  and 
washed  off  all  the  books  stored  up  in  the  library.  The 
names  of  a  few  of  the  authors  who  flourished  during  this 
period  and  who  numbered  3700  in  all,  have  also  been  preserved, 
and  these  are  Agattiyar  Tolkappiyar  (O^rr^srruiJujiT) , 

Vellurkappiyar  tulSIjj/t),  Kirantaiyar  '<-7), 

Tu varaikkoman  m-crrear  j  etc.  I  he  names  of  some 

important  grammatical  works  which  were  studied  in  this  period 
are  also  known,  and  they  are  Tolkappiyam  (Q^irev&n ulSujlo), 
Agattiyam  Mapuranam  (lc.tlj jncmib) }  Putapuranam 

mmuo)  etc.;  of  which  Tolkappiyam  is  still  extant,  while 
Agattiyam  and  Mapuranam  would  seem  to  have  also  been  ex¬ 
tant  till  very  recent  times.  The  third  Sangam  sat  at  the 
Modern  Madura  and  lasted  throughout  the  reigns  of  49  Pandi- 
yans  from  Mudathirumaran  near)  to  Ukkrapperu- 

valuty  (a.*© uQu(Vje»(L{)$);  the  total  length  of  the  period  covered 
by  it  being  about  1850  years.  'Three  of  the  Pandiyans  who 
maintained  the  Sangam  were  also  among  the  assembly  of 
authors  who  numbered  449  in  all,  most  of  whose  works  were 
extant  till  a  few  centuries  ago.  'The  above  is  a  short  summary 
of  the  tradition  concerning  the  famous  Tamil  Sangams. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  the  above  tradition 
contains  any  authentic  historical  facts  and,  if  so,  whether  it  is 
to  be  believed  in  whole  or  only  in  part.  First  of  all,  I  might 
observe  that,  in  judging  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  account, 
one  should  take  into  consideration  that  the  members  of  the 
Hindu  pantheon  such  as  Sivan,  Murugan,  Kuperan  and  others 
were  all  not  gods  in  reality,  but  deified  celebrities  of  the 
olden  times;  secondly,  that  even  allowing  that  these  celebrities 
were  gods  in  reality,  the  historical  character  of  the  tradition 
is  by  no  means  impaired  by  the  wrong  identification  in 
question,  for  they  can  be  easily  explained  as  later  interpola¬ 
tions.  The  traditions  and  legends  current  in  a  country  can 
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never  be  said  to  have  originated  in  the  inventive  faculties  or 
any  evolutionary  process  going  on  in  the  inner  consciousness 
of  any  individual,  however  learned  or  unlearned  he  may  be. 

Some  years  ago,  an  old  man  of  90  years,  in  relating  to  me  the 
history  of  the  apparition  of  a  cornet  in  his  younger  days,  told 
me  that  the  comet  had  a  long  tail  which  after  sometime  broke 
off  in  the  middle  and  fell  on  the  earth  somewhere  in  the  regions 
of  the  west  and  lay  there  for  several  days  sending  forth  a  very 
offensive  smell.  What  degree  of  credence  the  latter  part  of 
this  story  demands  from  us,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state.  But, 
however  foolish  and  absurd  it  may  be,  its  origin  would 
seem  easy  to  account  for  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  illiterate  mind  of  the  vulgar  might  have  found  an 
excuse  or  reason  for  formulating  the  theory  in  the  fact  of  the 
comet’s  tail  having  appeared  shorter  and  shorter  as  it  soared 
up  into  the  depths  of  space  towards  the  western  sky.  It  is 
indeed  a  historical  fact,  that  a  big  comet  appeared  in  the  time 
indicated  by  the  old  man  as  I  myself  have  ascertained  on  enquiry. 

Again,  the  learned  author  of  the  Mahawansa  has  recorded 
a  tradition  prevalent  in  his  time  concerning  Sinhabahu,  tha 
father  of  the  first  Sinhalese  king  of  Ceyion,  accoiding  to  which, 
the  father  of  Sinhabahu  was  a  lion  and  the  name  of  Sinhabahu 
was  given  t«  the  lion’s  son  from  the  fact  of  his  having  inherited 
the  hands  and  feet  of  his  lion-father.  The  Mahawansa  makes  men¬ 
tion  also  of  a  maiden  named  Kiveni,  the  daughter  of  a  Yakka 
chief  of  Ceylon,  who  had  three  breasts  one  of  which  had  been 
predicted  to  disappear  at  the  sight  of  him  who  was  destined  to 
become  her  husband  accordingly  on  her  first  meeting  with 
Prince  Wijaya  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  latter  in  Ceylon,  her 
third  breast  disappeared  and  the  predicted  marriage  also  subse¬ 
quently  came  on.  We  have  a  similar  story  in  the  history  of 
Jaffna  concerning  two  of  its  ancient  Kings,  A  it*  Ukkirasingan 
and  Narasingan  ;  the  history  credits  the  former  with  a  lion  s 
face  and  the  latter  with  a  lion’s  face  and  tail.  Instances  of  this 
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kind  can  be  multiplied  indefinitely  in  which  even  learned 
writers  have  been  led  away  by  the  current  of  popular  opinions 
and  fancies;  but  no  competent  scholar  has  hitherto  disputed  the 
historical  worth  X>f  the  other  p  trt  of  the  narratives  which 
relate  t«  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  Sinhabahu  of  Sinhapuram, 
or  the  marriage  of  Prince  W ljaya  with  the  Yakka  princess  Kiv  eni, 
or  of  the  reigns  of  Ukkirasingan  and  his  son  Narasingan  over 
the  kingdom  of  Jaffna,  although  fabulous  and  mythical  accre¬ 
tions  have  gathered  around  their  names.  After  all,  what  at 
first  sight  appears  to  be  hopelessly  fabulous  in  the  stories  given 
above  will,  on  a  closer  inspection  of  the  names  of  the  characters, 
be  found  to  be  easily  explainable.  It  has  to  be  noticed  that 
the  names  Sinhabahu,  Ukkirasingan  and  Narasingan  have  one 
part  in  common,  Viz.,  Singam,  just  as  they  were  said  to  possess 
leonine  features;  and  the  origin  of  the  myths  in  their  case  is 
therefore  clearly  traceable  to  the  important  attempt  of  a  light- 
pated  author  to  give  the  raison  d'  etre  of  these  names. 

If,  then,  the  history  of  Sinhababu,  Wijaya,  Ukkirasingan 
and  Narasingan  as  recorded  in  the  history  of  Jaffna  and  Ceylon 
can  be  regarded  as  authentic  in  the  main,  notwithstanding  the 
myths  and  fables  which  hava  got  mixed  up  with  it,  would 
it  not  be  a  gross  mistake  to  reject  in  toto  the  traditions 
concerning  the  Tamil  Sangatns  ?  If  the  mere  fact  that  Sivan, 
the  philosopher  of  the  first  Sangam,  has  been  identified 
with  the  God  of  the  same  name,  and  the  poet,  Naga  King 
of  Murinchiur  (tpu^-vir  bit')  with  the  king  of  the 

serpents  by  a  certain  fanciful  writer,  invalidate  the  historical 
worth  of  the  whole  account  of  the  Sangam,  then  the  three 
breasts  of  Kiveni  and  the  leonine  features  of  Sinhabahu, 
Ukkirasingan  and  others  equally  impair  the  authenticity 
of  the  whole  of  their  recorded  histories.  But  this  is  a  con¬ 
clusion  at  which  no  competent  scholar  has  yet  arrived. 
Besides  these  facts,  the  opinion  entertained  by  many  a 
western  savant ,  viz.,  that  the  Gods  of  the  Hindus  are  merely 
their  deified  heroes  and  sages  of  autiquity,  would  appear,  in  the 
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bsence  of  any  more  satisfactory  explanations,  to  afford  us  a 
clue  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  divine  membership  of  the 
First  Sangam. 

One  more  critical  remark  which  deserves  some  notice 
here  is  that  which  relates  to  the  respective  lengths  of  the 
periods  of  the  Sangams.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the  figures 
given  are  possibly  untrustworthy;  but  I  affirm  that  this 
inaccuracy  does  not  necessarily,  if  at  all,  lead  one  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  Sangam  did  not  exist  at  all.  Are  we  to  reject 
the  little  because  the  more  has  not  been  given,  or,  discard  the 
imperfect  because  the  perfect  is  not  available  ?  There  is  in  fact 
no  book  or  record  of  sufficient  antiquity  which  is  free  from 
textual  errors  and  much  less  from  numerical  inaccuracies. 
Even  the  Hebrew  scriptures  which  are  admitted  to  be  the  most 
historical  of  all  the  extant  histories  of  ancient  times  have  not 
escaped  mistakes  of  t1  is  kind. 

1  now  proceed  to  consider  whether  and  to  what  extent  the 
tradition  can  he  accepted  as  containing  facts  of  authentic  history. 
I  start,  of  course;  from  the  premise  that  tradttions  in  general 
always  embody  in  a  more  or  less  distorted  form  actual  historical 
facts  which  form  their  core  and  centre,  and  which  with  the  aid 
of  information  derived  from  other  allied  sources  can  often  be 
gleaned  and  brought  within  the  pale  of  authentic  history.  The 
main  or  the  central  facts  of  the  tradition  now  before  us,  on  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  which  its  fate  must  necessarily  depend,  are 
obviously  the  following,  viz.,  1.  that  a  large  continent  once  exist¬ 
ed  in  the  Indian  Ocean  which  was  connected  with  or  contiguous 
to  Southern  India  and  which  was  overwhelmed  and  submerged 
by  a  h  uge  deluge;  2.  that  Southern  India  was  the  seat  of  human 
habitation  from  very  remote  times;  3.  that  the  race  which  occupied 
it  in  those  primitive  times  was  a  highly  civilised  and  an 
eminently  literary  one;  4.  that  it  possessed  extensive  literature, 
and  5.  that  Southern  India  was  the  seat  of  a  very  powerful 
dynasty  for  several  centuries  from  the  very  remotest  times  till 
some  centuries  ago. 
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The  above  would  seem  to  represent,  briefly,  the  essence  of 
the  whole  tradition,  on  the  cred,  .ity  or  otherwise  of  which,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  the  fate  of  the  Tamil  Sangams  depends. 
First  of  all  we  are  confronted  with  the  question  of  a  universal 
or  partial  deluge  which  overwhelmed  the  primitive  Dravidians. 
That  such  a  deluge  occurred  within  the  recollections  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  races  is  a  fact  which  no  scholar  will  be  disposed  to  deny. 
The  Hebrew  scriptures  have  preserved  a  fairly  distinct  account 
of  an  appalling  catastrophe  of  this  kind,  according  to  which  the 
deluge  was  occasioned  by  continuous  heavy  showers  of  rain  for 
40  days  and  nights  coupled  with  the  overflow  of  the  waters  of 
the  Ocean  which,  Scientists  say,  was  occasioned  by  the  subsidence 
of  the  land.  If  the  deluge  described  in  the  Hebrew  records  and 
the  deluge  mentioned  in  the  tradition  of  the  Dravidians  refer  to 
one  and  the  same  event,  the  historical  character  of  the  reference 
to  a  deluge  made  in  the  tradition  receives  full  corroboration 
and  it  only  remains  to  be  added  that  whereas  the  Hebrew 
records  do  not  give  us  any  definite  indications  of  the  particular 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  which  was  the  abode  of  the 
anti-diluvian  man,  the  Dravidian  tradition  gives  definite 
information  on  this  interesting  point  and  locates  the  anti- 
diluvian  habitation  of  the  Tamilian  races,  if  not  of  the  whole 
human  race,  in  a  large  continent  which  once  stood  above  the 
waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean  of  which  the  present  Southern  India 
forms  a  part.  “The  locality  of  the  origin  of  the  earliest  race 
from  the  most  recent  researches  appoars  to  have  been  ”  says  a 
writer  to  the  Science  of  Man,  Australia,  for  December  1900, 
“on  lands  now  submerged  beneath  the  Indian  Ocean.”  “The 
Indian  Ocean  formed  a  continent”,  says  Professor  Haeckel, 
“which  extended  from  Sunda  Islands  along  the  coast  of 
Asia  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  This  large  continent  of  former 
times  is  of  great  importance  from  being  the  probable  cradle 
of  the  human  race.”  Topinard  says  that  “Greology  and  Natural 
Histoiy  make  it  alike  certain  that  at  a  time,  within  the  bounds 
of  human  knowledge,  Southern  India  did  not  form  part  of  Asia. 
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A  large  Southern  Contintent  of  which  this  country  once  formed 
part  has  ever  been  assumed  as  necessary  to  account  for  the 
different  circumstances.  The  Ceylon  Budhists  and  the  Puranic 
writers  and  the  local  traditions  of  the  west  coast  all  indicate  a 
great  disturbance  of  the  point  of  the  Peninsula  and  Ceylon  within 
recent  times.”  Sir  John  Evans,  in  his  presidential  address  at 
the  British  Association,  1897,  referred  to  the  probability  of  the 
Southern  India  being  the  cradle  of  the  human  race. (“Science  of 
Man”,  August  1901.)  “  In  vestigations  in  relation  to  race,” 

says  Dr.  Maclean  in  his  Manual  of  the  Administration  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  “show  it  to  be  by  no  means  impossible  that 
Southern  India  was  once  the  passage  ground  by  which  the 
ancient  progenitors  of  Northern  and  Mediterranean  races 
proceeded  to  the  parts  of  the  globe  which  they  now  inhabit. 
Human  remains  and  traces  have  been  found  on  the  east  coast 
of  an  age  which  is  indeterminate  but  quite  beyond  the  ordinary 
calculations  of  history.  Antiquarian  research  is  only  now 
beginning  to  find  means  of  supplementing  the  deficiency  caused 
by  the  absence  of  the  materials  constructed  or  collected  by 
usual  historical  methods.  These  results  are  espcially  to  be 
regretted  as,  without  doubt,  the  people  who  have  for  many  ages 
occupied  this  portion  of  the  peninsula  are  a  great  people  influ¬ 
encing  th©  world  not  much  perhaps  by  moral  and  intellectual 
attributes  but  to  a  great  extent  by  superior  physical  qualities.” 

The  above  opinions  of  some  of  the  expert  scientists  of  the 
day  will  only  leave  one  impression  in  the  mind  of  any  honest 
reader.  The  agreement  between  them  and  the  South  Indian 
tradition  is  wonderful  and  striking.  Centuries  before  the 
Sciences  of  Geology  and  Natural  History  were  born,  the 
records  of  Southern  India  had  in  no  uncertain  voice  declared 
the  fact  that  once  a  continent  existed  in  the  Indian  ocean  of 
which  Southern  India  formed  part  and  that  a  watery  catastrophe 
overwhelmed  the  races  who  occupied  the  districts  to  the  south 
of  the  present  Cape  Comorin. 
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I  have  so  far  dealt  with  the  question  how  the  Dravidian 
tradition  of  a  deluge  and  of  the  submersion  of  a  vast  extent  of 
land  under  the  waters  of  the  Indian  ocean  is  supported  by  the 
conclusions  of  modern  science  and  how  ill-founded  are  the  opini¬ 
ons  of  a  few  who  sought  to  bring  it  under  the  category  of  worth¬ 
less  myths. 

I  beg  to  draw  here  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
observations  made  by  the  late  Prof.  Seshagiri  Sastriar, 
m.  a.,  on  the  subject,  which  are  quite  ill-founded  and 
totally  untenable.  He,  in  a  brochure  of  his  entitled 
An  Essay  on  Tamil  Literature ,  remarks  thus  :  “  With 
reference  to  the  first  two  Sangams,  I  may  say  that  the 
account  is  too  mythical  and  fabulous  to  be  entitled  to 
any  credit  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  scholar  who 
has  studied  the  histories  of  the  world  will  be  bold 
enough  to  admit  such  tales  within  the  pale  of  real 
history.  There  may  have  been  some  truth  in  the  above 
account  as  regards  the  Government  of  the  Madura 
Kingdom  by  the  Pandiyans,  but  the  number  of  the 
kings  who  are  said  to  have  ruled  over  the  Kingdom, 
viz.,  89  Pandiyans  who  are  connected  with  the  first 
Sangam  and  59  who  are  connected  with  the  interven¬ 
ing  Sangam  is  not  quite  trustworthy  and  to  accept 
it  as  a  true  fact  we  require  some  further  evidence.” 
From  the  above  quotation,  it  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Seshagiri  Sastriar  disposed  of  the  whole  accouut  of 
the  first  and  the  second  Sangams  as  entirely  worthless. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  extraordinarily  long  periods  of 
the  Pandiyan  regime  as  well  as  the  identification  of 
Siva,  the  poet,  with  the  God  of  that  name  and  similar 
identifications  of  the  other  poets  with  some  other 
members  of  the  Hindu  pantheon,  which  has  led  him 
to  make  such  a  sweeping  statement  concerning  the 
first  two  Sangams;  but  that  he  has  been  hasty  in  his 
conclusions  and  indulged  in  an  incorrect  and  unscientific 
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survey  of  the  different  bearings  of  the  tradition  will 
be  apparent  as  we  have  shown  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
We  should  indeed  be  extremely  thankful  for  at  least  a  few 
more  particulars  concerning  this  awful  watery  crisis;  but  the 
records  which  might  possibly  have  afforded  us  this  information 
have  all  perished,  having  been  swept  away  by  a  second  flood 
as  the  tradition  states  ;  or,  it  may  be  by  the  natural  wear  and 
tear  of  ages,  the  internecine  wars  of  the  South  Indian  princes, 
the  strife  for  supremacy  between  rival  religious  sects,  the 
devastations  caused  by  the  Musalman  invasion  or  the  ephemeral 
character  of  the  materials  on  which  books  were  written,  or  by 
all  these  causes  combined.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  extant 
literature  in  Tamil  represents,  in  fact,  so  small  a  portion  of  the 
learning  and  knowledge  which  was  once  locked  up  in  it  that 
we  can  hardly  go  through  any  extant  old  commentary  on  any  of 
our  classical  work  without  experiencing  a  sense  of  utmost  pain  or 
heaving  an  unconscious  sigh  as  the  highly  polished  and  classical 
quotations  and  names  of  old  standard  works  on  Grammar, 
Theology,  Metaphysics  etc.,  of  which  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  quite  an  ocean,  as  it  were,  in  ancient  times,  pass  in  review 
before  us  and  remind  us  of  the  ancient  grandeur  and  wealth  of 
the  first  language  of  Baratakandam  and  of  its  present  compara¬ 
tive  indigence. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  source  of  the  information  preserved  in  the  tradition  as 
regards  the  total  number  of  Pandiyans,  viz.  196,  who  reigned 
during  the  Sangam  periods,  was  in  some  of  the  numerous  classical 
works  which  once  existed  in  Southern  India  and  that  it  was 
from  some  fragmentary  remains  of  some  such  works  that  the 
author  of  the  Stalapurana  of  Madura  drew  also  his  materials. 
Leaving  aside  the  question  of  the  extraordinarily  long  reigns 
attributed  to  many  of  the  Pandiyans,  we  do  not  see  anything 
impossible  in  the  figure  given.  Almost  all  the  ancient  records 
agree  in  ascribing  to  primitive  man  ages  far  longer  than  those 
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of  the  modern  man.  I  do  not,  however,  take  advantage  of  this 
circumstance  to  lengthen  the  period  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pandiyan  dynasty,  but  claim  only  the  ordinary  average  of  20 
years  per  head  for  each  of  the  196  Pandiyans.  This  gives  a 
total  of  3920  years;  supposing  the  last  Pandiyan  to  have  reigned 
in  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century  a.  d.,  we  get  the  year  2620 
b.  c.  as  the  commencement  of  the  rule  of  the  Pandiyans  in 
the  olden  Madura.  If  so,  the  conclusion  is  inevitab  e,  that 
about  the  year  2640  B.  C*  there  existed  Dravidian  communities 
in  India  sufficiently  numerous  and  civilized  to  be  organized  into 
a  state,  which  again  implies  the  existence  of  an  antecedent  con¬ 
dition  of  things  adapted  to  bring  about  or  produce  these  results* 
It  would  therefore  seem  necessary  to  allow  a  period  of  at  least  7 
or  8  centuries  previous  to  the  foundation  of  Madura  for  the 
development  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  presumed  to  have 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  1st  Pandiyan  of  Madura.  This  brings 
us  to  about  3400  B.C,  and,  if  our  calculations  be  so  far  correct  the 
date  of  Manu’s  flood  has  to  be  fixed  somewhere  about  34  cen¬ 
turies  before  the  Christian  Era,  which  seems  to  be  neither 
extravagant  nor  impossible  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
information  we  can  gather  on  the  subject  from  other  sources, 
especially  from  the  Hebrew  records,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table  of  the  dates  assigned  to  the  great  Novehian 
deluge  by  independent  inquirers  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 


Jewish  computation 

2105,  B.  C. 

Clement  Alexandrinas 

3475,  B.  C. 

Euribius 

2959,  B.  C. 

Bede 

3544,  B.  C. 

Ursher 

2349,  B.  C. 

Hales 

3153,  B.  C. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  results  we 
have  arrived  at  are  in  no  way  discoidant  with  the  views  of 
more  than  one  writer  of  admitted  scholarship,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  present  a  strikingly  historical  character.  It  is,  however, 
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only  fair  to  add  that,  according  to  Sir  F.  R.  Dawson,  the 
celebrated  Canadian  geologist,  the  figures  preserved  in  the 
Hebrew  records  cannot  be  considered  to  have  been  unaffected 
by  the  imperfections  of  the  fallible  agencies  by  which  they  have 
been  handed  down  to  us.  As  regards  the  question  of  the  partia¬ 
lity  or  universality  of  the  deluge,  I  may  here  quote  the  words  of 
Dr.  G.  Oppert  and  thus  conclude  the  subject.  The  Professor, 
jn  his  ‘‘Original  Inhabitants  of  India,”  has  thus  remarked  :* — 
“The  fact  that  an  ancient  author,  when  writing  the  history  of  a  country, 
incidently  mentions  that  a  great  flood  happened  at  the  same  time  or 
previously  to,  or  later  than  another  event  he  is  speaking  of,  is  no  proof 
that  the  country,  whose  history  he  is  writing,  was  inundated  by  the 
deluge,  The  Biblical  report  is  undoubtedly  a  bono  fide  account  of  an 
alleged  universal  deluge,  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  it  is  possible,  yea  even 
probable,  that  the  so  called  Biblical  deluge  was  only  local,  but  regarded 
universal  by  the  writer  of  the  sacred  book  owing  to  his  limited  geographi¬ 
cal  knowledge.  Even  in  our  days,  when  news  is  quickly  spread  all  over 
the  world  by  means  of  telegraphic  communications,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  ascertain  at  once  the  extent  of  a  great  calamity  which  has  befallen  a 
distant  land  beyond  the  sphere  of  internal  contact;  how  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  must  it  have  been  in  ancient  times  to  obtain  reliable  information  to 
the  exclusiveness  and  ignorance  of  the  people  then  living.  If  all  the 
country  known  to  a  man  is  afflicted  by  an  inundation,  it  is  only  natural 
that  he  should  regard  such  a  flood  as  universal.  We  know  indeed  of  some 
inundations,  which,  in  reality,  only  local,  have  been  afterwards  regarded 
universal,  e.  g.,  the  great  flood  connected  with  the  name  of  Ogyges  is 
ascribed  by  some  to  the  rising  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  Kopais  in  Bceotia. 
Similar  examples  are  furnished  by  the  inundation  which,  caused  by  the 
river  Hoangho,  devastated  China  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Yao,  and 
also  by  the  flood  which,  owing  to  the  Funzha  overflowing  its  banks,  swept 
over  the  plain  of  Bogota  in  South  America.”  (p.p.  314 — 315.) 


Jl  jvfote  on  the  Sangarn  periods. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


HE  Stalapurana  of  Madura  counts  74  Kings  beginning 


with  Kulasekara  Pandiyan  and  ending  in  Madureswara 


Pandiyan,  son  of  Kun-Pandiyan.  These  are  the  early  Kings  of 
the  Pandiyan  dynasty  of  the  Modern  Madura.  1  he  date  of  Kun- 
Pandiyan  or  Nedumaran,  the  last  but  one  of  the  line,  has  been, 
once  for  all,  determined  to  be  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century, 
and  we  have  no  records  or  even  tradition  to  pronounce  the 
existence  of  any  Sangarn  during  his  reign.  Even  to  the  sage 
and  poet  Manikkavasagar,  who  belonged  to  the  4th  century 
A.  D.,  the  Sangarn  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  Besides,  the  two 
celebrated  works  of  the  2nd  century  A.D.,  viz  ,  the  Chilappadikaram 
and  Manimegalai,  contain  no  reference  to  the  existence  of  the 
Sangarn  at  the  time;  hence  tli9  date  of  the  Sangarn  must  be 
sought  for  only  before  the  2nd  century  A.  D.  Now,  according 
to  the  tradition,  the  last  king  who  patronised  the  third  Sangarn 
was  the  Pandiyan,  Ugra-peru-valudi,  in  whose  reign  the  famous 
Tiru-Kural  is  said  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  Sangarn.  But, 
at  present,  we  are  unable  to  identify  this  King  with  any  of  the 
74  Kings  spoken  off  in  the  Stalapurana ,  the  difficulty  being 
ot  course  due  to  the  rendering  into  Sanskrit  of  the  Tamil 
proper  names  by  the  author  of  the  Parana.  Nevertheless, 
from  other  sources,  we  are  enabled  to  determine  his  date;  for 
he  is  said  to  be  the  contemporary  of  Ilam-ched-chenni,  father  of 
Karikala  whose  date  is  fixed  between  50  and  90  A.  D.  Thus 
we  atrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  last  days  of  the  Sangarn 
must  be  sought  for  somewhere  in  the  first  century,  and  the 
existence  of  the  Sangarn  after  that  date  is  not  supported  by 
facta.  So  we  shall  not  be  far  from  being  correct  in  saying Hmtr 
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the  closing  days  of  the  third  Sangam  were  but  the  first  half  of 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  (i.e.)  between  30  to  50,  A.D. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  trace  the  beginnings  of  the  San¬ 
gam.  It  is  elsewhere  stated  that  the  Sangams  have  been 
patronised  by  196  kings  and  have  occupied  a  period  of  3900 
years,  allowing  20  years  per  sovereign  who  patronised  them. 
The  first  Sangam  which  had  held  its  seat  in  the  olden  Madura 
is  said  to  have  counted  89  kings  as  its  patrons  and  at  last  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  a  deluge  and  the  capital  submerged  into 
the  Indian  ocean.  If  so,  these  89  kings  should  occupy  a  period  of 
1780  years,  and  if  we  deduct  this  period  from  the  year  3900  as 
the  beginning  of  the  Sangam,  we  get  the  year  2120  as  the  date 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  deluge.  This  date  nearly  coincides 
with  the  Jewish  computation  of  the  deluge  (i.e.)  2105  B.C.  So 
the  year  3900  B.C.  may  roughly  be  taken  as  the  beginning  of  the 
first  Sangam,  and  this  state  of  intellectual  advancement  is  in  no 
way  improbable  if  we  only  remember  that  the  ancient  Tamilagam 
was  as  much  a  commercial  and  a  highly  civilised  and  cultivated 
country  as  ever.  The  following  quotation  from  the  Vedic  India, 
by  Z.  A.  Ragozin  well  answers  the  above  statement-  “  In  the 
ruins  of  Min.  heir,  the  ancient  Ur  of  Chaldea,  built  by  Ur-Ea, 
the  first  king  of  united  Babylonia,  who  ruled  not  less  than  three 
thousand  years  B.C-,  was  found  a  piece  of  Indian  teak.  This 
evidence  is  exceptionally  conclusive,  because,  as  it  happens, 
this  particular  tree  is  to  be  located  with  more  than  ordinary 
accuracy :  it  grows  in  Southern  India  (Dekkhan)  where  it 
advances  close  to  the  Malabar  Coast  and  nowhere  else;  there 
is  none  to  the  North  of  the  Vindya.”  (Vedic  India,  p.  305.) 

This  shows  how  advanced  and  enterprising  were  the  Tamilians 
even  as  early  as  5000  years  ago,  and  it  will  not  surprise 
any  one  if  we  say  that  the  Pandian  dynasty  was  the  oldest  of 
all  dynasties  and  that  the  academy  founded  by  them  in  the  olden 
Madura  was  the  first  of  the  Universities  throughout  the  globe. 
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After  the  submersion  of  the  olden  Madura,  Kapatapuram 
became  the  capital  of  the  Pandyaus  and  here  it  was  that  the 
second  Sangam  held  its  court.  We  also  learn  from  the 
Ramayana  that  the  capital  of  the  Pandyaus  was,  at  the  time, 
the  same  Kapatapuram.  The  second  Sangam  is  said  to  hare 
been  supported  bv  59  kings  who,  according  to  our  calculations, 
occupy  a  period  of  1180  years.  This  takes  us  to  the  year  940 
(2 1 20 — 1180)  as  the  date  of  the  close  of  the  2nd  and  the 
commencement  of  the  3rd  Sangam.  This  second  capital  was  in 
its  turn,  so  says  the  tradition,  destroyed  by  an  inundation  ;  and 
the  last  king  who  reigned  at  Kapatapuram  is  said  to  have  been 
the  one  who  established  himself  in  the  modern  Madura  and 

V. 

there  founded  a  Sangam  or  ‘KudalL  According  to  the  Stala- 
purana,  the  founder  of  this  Sangam  was  Ugra  Pandya,  better 
known  as  Papruvahana  in  the  Mahabharata.  He  is  the  grand¬ 
son  of  Malayadhvaja-Pandya  whose  only  daughter  is,  according 
to  the  Mahabharata,  said  to  Lave  been  given  in  marriage  to 
Arjuna  (the  Sundaraof  the  Stalapurana).  Another  fact  we  learn 
from  the  Mahabharata  is  that  Arjuna  met  Malayadhvaja  at 
Manalur  and  the  old  Tiruvilaiyadal  also  recognises  that 
the  Pandiyan  who  established  his  seat  in  the  modern  Madura 
came  from  Maualnr  which  was  the  then  capital.  This  suggests 
either  that  in  the  interval  between  the  destruction  of  Kapata¬ 
puram  and  the  foundation  of  the  modern  Madura,  Manalur  was 
occupied  as  a  temporary  capital,  or,  that  Manalur  and  Kapata¬ 
puram  are  to  be  identified.  Nevertheless,  the  site  of  the 
Pandiyan  capital  as  described  in  the  two  great  Indian  Epics  refer 
to  one  and  the  same  locality.  In  the  Ramayana,  Sukriva,  when 
describing  ‘KapatanT  to  the  Vanaras,  speaks  of  the  Pandiyan 
capital  as  standing  at  the  junction  of  the  Tarapiraparni  with 
the  sea.  And  in  the  Mahabharata,  we  read  that  Arjuna 
during  his  pilgrimage  to  the  South,  passing  through  the 
Kalinga  country,  crosses  the  river  Godavery  and  the  Mount 
Mahendra  of  the  Eastern  Ghats,  and  then  leaving  behind  the 
Kaveri,  visits  Manal-ur  which  stood  near  the  eastern 
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not  far  from  the  Southern  sea.  While  “Manal-ur”  of  the 
Mahabharata  is  purely  a  Tamil  name  meaning  “Sandy  Town”, 
“Kapatam”  of  the  Ramayana  is,  as  it  seems,  a  Sanskrit  render¬ 
ing  of  the  Tamil  word  Alaivay.  Alaivay  (cgySevs vtnu)  and  Turai- 
mugam  [gjannoopsLo)  are  synonymous  words  meaning  “port”.  The 
place  Alaivay  was  a  sea-port  on  the  foot  of  the  hill  Chendil 
“house  of  Muruga”,  the  war  god  of  the  Tamils,  now 
known  as  Tiruchendur,  a  famous  pilgrimage  place.  The  city 
was  washed  away  by  the  sea  and  the  olden  temple  of  Muruga 
is  now  said  to  lie  down  under  the  waters  of  the  sea.  We  may, 
therefore,  infer  that  Kapatam  or  Alaivay  was  the  sea-port  of  the 
Pandiyans,  well  known,  far  and  near,  as  an  Emporium  in  those 
ancient  days,  and  that  Manalur  by  its  side  was  the  seat  of  the 
government  and  contained  the  house  of  the  Pandiyans.  The  last 
Pandiyan  who  resided  at  Manalur  transferred  his  capital  to  the 
modern  Madura  after  the  great  inundation  which  washed  away 
Kapatam  or  Alaivay,  “the  port”,  as  already  referred  to,  with  a 
good  portion  of  the  land.  This  transfer  of  the  capital 
from  Manalur  to  Madura  took  place  only  just  after  the 
“Great  War”,  i.e.,  about  10th  century  B.  C.  The  third  Sangam 
founded  at  this  time  was  presided  over  by  49  Pandiyans  and 
enjoyed  an  unbroken  prosperity  for  10  centuries  and  at  last 
had  its  close  in  the  reign  of  Ugra-peruvaludi,  whose  date,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  is  fixed  between  30  and  50  A-  D.  And 
the  year  50  A.  D.  as  that  of  the  close  of  the  third  Sangam  also 
marks  the  close  of  Sangam  periods. 


D.  S. 


The  Antiquity  of  Nanjinad  and  Shenkottah. 

■ 

The  Two  Tamil  Districts  of  Travancore.* 

BY 

MR.  T.  PONNAMBALAM  PILLAI,  M.R.a.S. 


THE  ancient  history  of  Tra  van  core  has  yet  to  be  written, 
and  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that,  with  the  spread  of 
Western  education,  the  fabulous  marvels  that  have 
been  described  in  such  works  as  the  Keralotpathy  and  Kerala - 
mahathm  yam  are  vanishing  like  the  mist  before  the  morning 
sun.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  most  orthodox  of  Hindus 
would,  ere  long,  be  in  a  position  to  discern  historical  facts; 
from  myths,  which  are  mainly  the  products  of  imagination 
built  upon  slender  materials.  It  is  real  patriotism  to  accept 
truth  where-ever  it  may  be  found,  and  a  careful  examination 
of  the  Tamil  classics  will  certainly  throw  a  flood  of  light 
upon  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  chera  kingdom. 

The  kingdom  of  Travancore  was  carved  out  of  the  Chera 
monarchy  at  the  time  of  its  dismemberment  about  the  ninth 
century  of  the  Christian  era;  in  its  present  consolidated 
form  it  constitutes  a  good  slice  of  the  parent  kingdom  ;  these 
are  facts  which  will  not  now  be  disputed. 

Nanjinad  is  the  southernmost  end  of  the  State  of  Tra¬ 
vancore,  and  it  is  graced  by  the  world-famous  Cape  Comorin 
which  attracted  the  notice  of  such  writers  of  antiquity  as 
the  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea ,  Pliny, 
and  Ptolemy.  It,  at  present,  consists  of  the  taluks  of 
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Agastiswaram  and  Thovalai,  and  lias  an  area  of  about  210 
square  miles  with  a  population  of  about  1,30,000  souls.  It  is  the 
granary  of  south  Travancore;  and  the  leading  ryots  south  of 
the  capital  own  considerable  areas  of  paddy  lands.  The  taluk 
of  Shenkottah — the  other  Tamil  appendage  to  the  kingdom, — 
contains  an  area  of  about  100  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  40,000. 

According  to  ancient  Tamil  authors,  Tamila  (/am,  “  The 
Tamil-Home,”  which  was  ruled  over  by  the  three  Tamil  kings, 
Chera,  Chola  and  Panel ya,  consisted  of  13  nadus,  “provinces.” 
Of  these,  Poolie,  Kudam,  Kuddam  and  Yen  bordering  on  the 
Arabian  Sea  together  with  Karkanad  lying  west  of  Kudam 
and  Kuddam,  forme,!  the  dominion  of  Chera.  Mr.  Kanaka- 
sabhai  Pillai  has  proved  that  Travancore  is  composed  of 
Kuddam,  a  great  portion  of  Karkanad  and  Venad,  and  that 
the  last  lies  between  Kottaya  n  and  Cape  Comorin.  Nanji- 
nad  is  the  southernmost  portion  of  it,  while  the  sub-province 
of  Shenkottah  lies  to  the  east  of  it. 

The  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Chera  were  very  in¬ 
definite  and  waxed  and  waned  with  the  prowess  '  or  otherwise 
of  the  neighbouring  kings  of  Pandya  and  Chola  as  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  names  of  Pandyan  Dam,  Cholapuram,  and 
Muppanthal  and  the  like.  The  D  im  is  at  the  head  of  the 
present  irrigation  system  of  South  Travancore,  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  built  by  one  of  the  Pandiyans  at  the  time  he 
dedicated  the  present  shrine  at  Cape  Comorin  in  honour  of 
the  virgin  of  virgins — the  presiding  deity  of  the  place.  This 
of  course  shows  that  that  king  once  held  sway  over  this  part 
of  Travancore.  Cholapuram,  (close  to  Nagercoil)  a  town  of 
great  magnificence,  but  now  in  ruins,  was  built  by  one  of 
the  Cholas,t  when  he  was  in  possession  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  inscription  found  there. 
Muppanthal  which  is  situated  almost  at  the  southern  frontiers 

*  Dutt’s  Ancient  India.  Vol.  Ill,  page  569. 

t  Rajendra  Chola. 
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of  the  State,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  place  where  a 
congress  of  the  three  Tamil  sovereigns  and  their  advisers 
was  held,  after  the  belligerent  forces  had  laid  down  their  arms 
in  order  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace.  Chera  also  appears 
to  have  led  his  victorious  army  into  his  neighbours’  territories 
and  held  a  firm  grip  over  certain  portions  of  them.  There  are 
evidences  to  point  to  the  rule  of  Chera  or  Travancore  over 
the  taluks  of  Nangunery,  Ambasamudram,  Tencausy  and 
Sangarnayinar-Koil  in  the  Tinnevelly  District.  The  inscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  Tiru-kurum-gudy  temple  in  the  Nangunery  taluk 
demonstrate  the  fact.  The  name  of  Cheren  Ma-devi,  the  chief 
town  of  Ambasamudram,  is  a  significant  proof  cf  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  Chera  and  that  place.  The  temple  of  Malayan- 
kulam  with  its  adjacent  property  in  the  same  taluk  is  still 
owned  by  Travancore,  and  the  fact  is  proof  positive  of  the 
sway  of  Chera  or  his  successors  over  the  regions  about  it. 
This  portion  of  the  Tinnevelly  District  was  exchanged  for  a 
small  bit  of  territory  between  Shenkottah  and  Puliyarai,  and 
in  calculating  the  revenue  of  both  the  places,  as  the  latter 
yielded  Rs.  30  and  odd  more  than  the  other,  that  amount  is 
being  paid  into  the  British  treasury  at  Tencausy  by  the 
Travancore  Government.  The  taluks  of  Tencausy  and 
Sangaranayinar-Koil  are  so  intertwined  with  Shenkottah  that 
all  the  three  taluks  must  have  once  owed  allegiance  to  one 
and  the  same  ruler.  The  large  establishments  maintained  in 
Courtalam  and  the  Sangaranayinar-Koil  temples,  and  the 
vast  amount  of  money  spent  there  daily  by  Travancore,  may 
also  partly  prove  the  connection  between  the  western  part 
of  the  Tinnevelly  District,  which  was  the  Tenpandi-nad 
according  to  Tamil  writers,  and  Travancore. 

Amongst  the  three  Tamil  kings,  the  PandYans  were  the 
chief  patrons  of  learning,  and  the  three  Tamil  Sangatns  or 
Academies  were  maintained  by  them  one  after  another  bet¬ 
ween  long  intervals.  It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that  the 
closing  session  of  the  last  or  the  third  Academy  was  held 
during  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  There  are 
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numerous  valuable  works  written  by  the  members  of  this 
literary  society  and  handed  down  to  us.  Amongst  these  are 
two  anthologies  containing  poems  by  various  poets  of  emi¬ 
nence,  selected  and  edited  by  famous  poets  of  later  generations. 
These  works  are  called  Agananuru  (inner  or  esoteric 
four  hundred)  and  Purananuru  (outer  or  exoteric  four 
hundred),  each  containing  four  hundred  stanzas.  These  verses 
are  generally  in  praise  of  the  three  kings  of  the  Tamil  country 
and  other  men  who  have  played  a  prominent  part  on  the  stage 
of  Tamil  history.  Amongst  the  latter  were  tributary  princes, 
prime  ministers,  generals,  courtiers  and  others. 

It  appears  from  Purananuru  that  Nanjinad  was  once 
ruled  by  a  prince  styled  Nanjil  Porunan.*  The  word  Porunan 
signifies  a  king ;  but  in  the  present  instance  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  family  name  of  the  hero  whom  the  original 
commentator  of  the  anthology  calls  Nanjil  Valluvan. 
The  term  Valluvan  is  generally  applied  to  the  priestly 
class  amongst  the  Pariahs,  but  in  Nanjinad  its  former 
ruler  is  known  at  present  as  Nanjil  Kuravan.  The  Kuravas 
are  a  nomadic  race,  and  seem  to  be  connected  with  the 
aboriginal  Kurumbas.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  be  ex¬ 
perts  in  surgical  operations  connected  with  the  human  ear. 
According  to  the  traditionary  account  that  is  current  at  the 
place,  it  seems  that  the  province  was  made  a  grant  of  in 
favour  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  in  return  for  a  skilful 
operation  of  the  kind  referred  to  above  on  the  ear  of  an  infant 
princess  of  the  Pandyan  family.  The  Periya  or  Valiyavettil 
Mudaliar  at  Alagiapandiapuram  plays  a  prominent  part  on 
all  ceremonial  occasions,  and  enjoys  certain  privileges  over 
his  fellow-citizens  granted  to  him  by  the  crown.  He  is 
supposed  to  be  the  descendant  of  the  last  prime  minister  of 
the  Prince  of  Nanjil.  Even  at  subsequent  times,  this  family 
appears  to  have  been  honoured  with  the  grant  of  golden 
ploughs  and  other  marks  of  royal  appreciation.  A  hillock 


*  Stanzas  137,  140  and  380,  Purananuru. 
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between  Alagiapandiapuram  and  Kadukarai,  in  the  Thovalai 
taluk,  is  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  the  Porunan  held  his 
court.  The  discovery  of  gold  coins  and  other  momentoes  of 
his  rule  seems  to  confirm  the  popular  notion  regarding  his 
capital. 

It  is  not  known  how  Nanjinad  came  to  bear  its  present 
name — whether  the  ruler  lent  his  name  to  it  or  the  province 
gave  its  name  to  him.  The  Tamil  word  Nnnjil  means  a 
plough  as  is  evident  from  stanza  19  of  Purannnuru.  It  may 
be  that  this  part  of  the  country  derived  its  name  from  the 
large  extent  of  rice-fields  there.  For,  in  stanzas  137  and  139 
of  the  Anthology  Orusirai-PeyarinSr  and  Maruthan-ifa- 
naganar  speak  of  the  uncommon  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
consequent  superfluity  of  tilling  it,  and  the  large  volume  of 
water  that  is  discharged  into  the  sea  carrying  in  its  train 
flowers  of  variegated  colours.  The  poet  also  refers  to  a  small 
waterfall  which  is  evidently  Olakaruvy,  not  far  away  from 
Alagiapandiapuram,  and  the  large  number  of  granite  hills. 
In  stanza  138  the  poet  speaks  of  the  large  number  of  beasts 
that  roam  in  the  forests,  and  the  different  kinds  of  fishes 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  water  courses.  On  the  authority 
of  Chilapathikdram ,  we  find  that  the  system  of  catching 
elephants  by  means  of  the  pit-system  was  in  vogue  in  the 
Chera  country  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  and  the 
Nanjil-Porunan,  having  entrapped  a  plethora  of  them,  did  not 
know  how  to  dispose  of  them.  For,  we  see  from  stanza  140 
that  when  a  poor  minstrel  went  to  him  for  relief  with  his 
starving  family,  he  presented  him  with  a  huge  beast  which 
appeared  as  “  a  towering  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  jungle.” 
The  poet,  of  course,  mildly  rebukes  the  low-born  prince  for 
his  selfish  inconsiderateness  in  looking  only  to  his  own  repu¬ 
tation  regardless  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  donee 
sought  his  help.  Even  to-day  the  northern  portion  of  Nanji¬ 
nad  forms  a  safe  and  convenient  asylum  for  herds  of  these 
animals.  In  the  same  stanza  and  in  the  380th,  the  poets  refer 
to  the  Nanjil  hill  stocked  with  jack  trees  that  yield  the  most 
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delicious  of  fruits.  Though  the  whole  of  Nilnjinad  is  not  fit 
for  the  healthy  growth  of  fruit  trees  of  this  species,  the 
Nanjil  hill  and  the  places  north-east  of  it,  are  admirably 
adapted  for  their  cultivation,  and  they  flourish  in  groves  in 
these  localities.  From  the  foregoing  description  we  feel  no 
doubt  that  Purananuru  refers  to  the  modern  Nanjiniid,  the 
southernmost  province  of  Travancore;  but  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  its  area  was  larger  than  what  it  is  at  present, 
stretching  from  the  Pothiya  hill  to  the  sea  in  a  south-westerly 
direction. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  referred  to  the  line 
of  princes  who  exercised  kingly  power  over  Nanjimld  as 
Nanjil  Porunan  and  added  that,  at  the  present  day,  the 
people  of  the  place  refer  to  them  as  Nanjil  Kuravan.  We 
may  further  state  that,  notwithstanding  the  low  origin  of 
that  royal  house,  the  people  speak  of  the  defunct  family  with 
veneration.  We  called  this  petty  ruler  a  tributary  prince  on 
the  authority  of  stanza  139  of  Purananuru.  For,  the  poet 
addressing  the  Porunan  says,  “Your  king  will  give  you  all 
that  you  want,  and  you  are  certain  to  lay  down  your  very  life 
for  his  sake.’’  But  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  positively 
to  whom  he  owed  allegiance.  Pandit  Swaminatha  Aiyar, 
the  talented  and  most  erudite  editor  of  Purananuru ,  says  that 
the  Porunan  was  a  feudal  vassal,  rendering  military  service 
to  the  Chera,  and  I  believe  he  has  his  authority  to  say  so# 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Kanakasabhai  Pillai,  another  great 
authority,  says  that  he  owed  allegiance  to  the  Pahdyan.  It 
is  our  impression  that  this  country  of  the  Porunan  now  ac¬ 
knowledged  Chera  and  now  Pandya  as  its  supreme  lord  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  prowess  of  each,  though  its  existence  as  a  separate 
principality  was  due  to  the  magnanimous  liberality  of  the 

latter. 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  this  paper  reference  has  already 
been  made  to  certain  places  in  the  Tinnevelly  District  as 
having  once  been  an  integral  part  of  Travancore  or  the  Chera 
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kingdom.  There  is  so  much  in  common  between  Nanguneri 
and  Nanjinad  that  it  is  probable  that  both  the  provinces  owed 
allegiance  to  one  and  the  same  ruler.  The  people  of  one 
place  have  relations  in  the  other  even  at  the  present  day, 
and  it  is  generally  said  that  some  of  the  best  families  in 
south  Travancore  went  from  the  other  place.  When  the 
inhabitants  of  Nanjinad  adopted  the  Murumakkathayam  sys¬ 
tem  as  their  law  of  inheritance  in  order  to  demonstrate  their 
loyalty  to  the  then  sovereign  of  Travancore,  some  of  them 
had  violently  to  tear  away  from  tlieir  blood  relations  in  the 
Nanguneri  taluk,  and  though  no  inter-marrying  and  inter¬ 
dining  are  kept  up  at  present,  still  the  relations  at  one 
place  visit  those  in  the  other  in  remembrance  of  their  past 
ties.  There  is  a  class  of  people  called  the  “  Paravur  Sorupani” 
at  Paravur,  eight  miles  south  of  Quilon,  who  are  so  very 
exclusive  that  their  women  seldom  mix  with  out-siders.  They 
claim  to  have  emigrated  from  Kalacaud  in  the  Nanguneri 
taluk,  and  in  evidence  thereof  they  use  certain  Tamil  expres¬ 
sions  which  are  peculiarly  their  own.  The  other  portions 
of  the  Tinnevelly  District  to  which  reference  was  made 
elsewhere,  however,  must  have  belonged  to  some  other 
province  of  Travancore,  and  not  to  Nanjinad. 

The  same  work  Purananuru ,  which  speaks  of  the  Nanjil 
principality,  also  speaks  of  a  chief  by  name  Ay  *  His 
capital  was  Ayecudy,t  and  the  hill  which  gave  him  promi¬ 
nence  over  his  compeers  was  the  sacred  Pothiya,  the  suppo¬ 
sed  residence  of  the  Rishi  Agathya,  the  author  of  the  first 
grammar  and  other  works  in  Tamil.  The  verses  above 
referred  to  not  only  give  a  glowing  description  of  the  country 
ruled  over  by  the  line  of  Ay  Princes  (which  also  as  in  the 
case  of  Porunan,  was  a  family  name),  but  also  speaks  of 
their  acts  of  philanthropy  and  of  the  valiant  deeds  of  one  of 
its  princes— Andiran  by  name,  in  driving  the  Kongas  into 
the  western  sea.  Now,  naturally,  the  question  turns  upon 

*  See  Purananuru  verses  3 27 — 136. 

t  Verses  132,  241,  374  and  375,  Ibid. 
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the  identity  of  the  country  ruled  over  by  them.  There  is  a 
small  town  known  by  the  name  of  Ayecudy,  seven  miles 
from  Shenkottah,  and  four  miles  from  Tencausy.  From  its 
position  and  the  ruins  that  are  to  be  found  here  and  there, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  place  referred  to  in  the 
Purananuru  as  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Ay.  It  is 
not  more  than  thirty  miles  from  the  Pothiya  hill  which  has 
been  referred  to  in  the  poems  as  belonging  to  this  king.  The 
area  on  the  west  must  have  extended  as  much  as  it  had  exten¬ 
ded  on  the  east  up  to  the  Pothiya  hill.  This  means  that  the 
limits  of  this  tributary  state  reached  Punalore  and  Pathana- 
puram  and  perhaps  even  up  to  Pandalam,  where  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  Ay  live  to-day.  Mr.Kanakasabhai  Pillai  says,*  “South 
of  Vaikkara  or  Kottayam,  Ptolemy  places  the  country  of  Aioi. 
This  was  the  territory  of  the  Ay,  a  family  of  chiefs  of  the  Pothi¬ 
ya  hills  who  were  great  patrons  of  poets.  The  towns  Elankon, 
Kottiara  and  Bamrnala  may  be  identified  with  the  modern 
Vilavancode,  Kottar  and  Ponmana.”  This  description  places 
the  principality  of  Ay  in  Venad,  and  as  already  mentioned,  it 
must  have  extended  on  the  east  up  to  the  Pothiya  hill,  and  on 
the  west  as  far  as  Panthalam  or  even  further  beyond  the  terri¬ 
tories  ruk  over  by  the  later  Rajahs  of  Kayancolam  and 
Kottarakarai.  I  should,  therefore,  think  that  Elankone  meant 
Elukone,  eleven  miles  from  Quilon,  Kottiara,  Kottarakarai, 
and  Bamrnala,  Punalore  or  Pathanapuram.  Mr.  Kanakasabhai 
Pillai  has  told  ust  that  Ptolemy  never  visited  India,  and  that 
his  accounts  were  drawn  up  from  the  reports  of  traders,  who 
visited  India  from  Alexandria  and  other  parts  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  As  the  chief  article  of  their  trade  was  pepper,  they 
coulu  have  directed  their  footsteps  only  to  places  where  that 
commodity  could  have  been  obtained  in  plenty.  Vilavancode 
and  Kottar  are  not  pepper  producing  districts,  and  the 
quantity  of  pepper  obtained  from  Ponmanai  and  its  environs 
is  indeed  small.  But  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  is 

*  The  Tamils:  1800  Years  Ago,  page  50. 

t  The  Tamils:  1800  Years  Ago,  page  20. 
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obtained  largely  at  Elukone,  Kottarakarai,  and  the  places 
about  them.  We  have  already  made  mention  of  the  extent  of 
the  principality  of  Ay  on  the  eastern  side  of  Travancore 
up  to  the  Pothiya  hill.  The  fact  of  Cheranmadevi,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  town  of  Ambasamudram  Taluq,  in  Tinnevelly,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  chief  Queen  of  Ohera,  and  Malayamkulam 
belonging  to  Travancore  at  present  goes  to  show  that  other 
places  about  them  were  once  included  in  the  country  ruled 
over  by  Ay  and  therefore  by  the  suzerain  Chera.,  whose 
heir  is  the  present  Ruler  of  Travancore. 

The  people  belonging  to  Shenkottah  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  regard  the  Panthalam  royal  family  with  some  rever¬ 
ence.  It  is  generally  a  custom  with  Hindus  that,  when  a 
person  proposes  to  perform  an  important  ceremony  such  as 
a  marriage  in  his  house,  he  intimates  the  fact  in  due  form 
to  the  King  by  the  presentation  of  betel  leaves,  areca  nut, 
sugar,  lime  fruits,  spices  and  flowers,  and  invokes  his  bles¬ 
sing.  Some  of  the  people  of  Shenkottah  and  about  it  still 
continue  to  pay  this  empty  homage  to  the  chief  of  that 
family.  This,  of  course,  means  that  their  ancestors  must 
have  held  sway  over  those  parts.  It  is  supposed  that  they 
were  the  kinsmen  of  the  Pandyan  royal  family.  They 
might  either  have  been  relations,  or  dependants,  and  the 
principality  of  Ay  must  have  been  granted  for  services  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  Pandyan  royal  house.  We  have  elsewhere 
stated  that  the  Panthalam  family  emigrated  to  Travancore 
tnrough  the  Ghauts.*  Even  after  the  downfall  of  the  Pandyan 
house,  some  of  the  members  of  this  family  remained  at  Madura 
attached  to  the  Naick  kings,  but  stress  of  circumstances 
compelled  them  to  take  refuge  in  Travancore,  and  according 
to  traditionary  accounts,  the  members  of  that  house  are  said 
to  have  moved  from  Ayakudy  to  Elathure,  from  there  to 
Koniyur,  through  the  Achankovil  pass,  and  finally  from  there 
to  Panthalam.  At  a  later  date  Samboor  Vadakarai  was  in 

*  The  Malabar  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  III. 
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the  possession  of  the  Raja  of  Kayancolam  and  the  town  of 
Shenkottah  in  that  of  the  Rajah  of  Kottarakarai,  but  we  shall 
not  dwell  on  that  subject  in  the  present  paper.  Here  it  is 
*  enough  to  state  that  there  is  a  place  called  Ayakudy  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  Naick  Zemindar  in  the  Madura  District,  but  it  is  not 
contiguous  to  the  Pothiya  hills  and  does  not  answer  to  the 
description  of  Ptolemy  and  Purananuru. 

It  requires  no  proof  to  convince  our  readers  that  Tamil 
is  spoken  at  Nanjinad  and  Shenkottah  at  present  and  that 
they  are,  therefore,  the  Tamil  speaking  provinces  of  the 
Malayalam  State  of  Travancore.  We  have  already  stated 
that  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the  third  Academy  was 
during  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  the  poets 
whose  verses  find  place  in  the  collection  of  Puranctniuu  were 
all  members  of  that  literary  assembly.  But  it  is  too  much  to 
say  that  all  of  them — about  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  number 
— lived  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Some  of  them  must  have 
flourished  earlier,  and  some  during  the  first  century.  This  is 
also  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Kanakasabhai  Pillai.  If  the 
poets  who  immortalised  the  royal  house  of  Nanjil  Porunan 
and  Ay  belonged  to  the  first  century  and  times  anterior  to  it, 
the  origin  of  the  two  principalities  must  have  been  earlier  still. 

Thus,  the  king  of  ancient  Travancore,  an  offspring  of 
more  hoary  Chera,  who  consolidated  his  dominions  and  made 
his  mark  before  “  1800  Years  Ago,”  along  with  his  other  two 
brother  Tamil  sovereigns,  secured  Nanjinad  and  Shenkottah 
which  included  in  them  a  greater  area  of  territory  than  at 
present,  most  likely  from  sea  to  sea,  and  probably  also  Kakkur 
close  to  Ramnad  where  Travancore  owns  property  at  present. 


Sage  Pavaiandhi,  Critic  m4  leader. 

BY 

Mr.  M.  S.  PURANALINGAM  PILLAI,  B.  A.,  L.  T. 


THE  devotion  of  the  Jains  to  the  enrichment  and 
extention  of  Tamil  Literature  cannot  be  overrated. 
Among  their  immortal  works  may  be  mentioned  the 
N annul,  composed  by  the  Jain  ascetic,  Pavanandhi  of 
Janakapuram,  about  Conjeveram,  at  the  request  of  Siya 
Gangan,  a  tributary  prince  under  Kulothunga  Chola  III. 
Though  based  on  Tholkappiam,  the  oldest  Tamil  grammar 
extant,  and  though  the  prefatory  lines  refer  to  the  work 
having  been  perfected  in  all  its  five  parts  of  letters,  words, 
matter,  prosody  and  rhetoric,  the  renowned  and  most  popu¬ 
lar  work  of  the  ascetic  treats  of  the  first  two  sections  alone ; 
and  whatever  be  the  fate  of  the  other  three  parts  devoured 
by  time  or  by  white  ants,  the  fragment  shows  what  a  clear 
thinker,  analyst  and  systematiser  the  author  was  and  how 
the  lapse  of  seven  centuries  has  not  robbed  it  of  a  tithe  of  its 
original  freshness  and  charm.  The  exordium  to  this 
excellent  treatise  affords  materials  to  us  wherewith  to  form 
a  true  estimate  of  the  sage  in  his  double  capacity  of  critic 
and  teacher. 

As  a  critic  he  has  laid  down  canons  of  criticism  which, 
examined  under  the  search-light  of  modern  works  on  the 
subject,  are  a  medley  of  processes  of  thought  and  diction,  but, 
looked  at  with  the  spectacles  of  seven  hundred  years  ago, 
speak  volumes  of  the  author’s  keen  judgment  and  judicious 
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selection  of  materials.  According  to  him  a  classic  is  god- 
given  or  god-inspired,  supplemental  or  derivative;  and  a 
supplemental  classic  is  marked  off  from  the  derivative  by  the 
degree  and  extent  of  their  divergence  from  the  original  in 
respect  of  subject  matter  and  treatment.  If  the  divergence 
be  small  and  in  minor  matters,  it  is  called  supplemental ;  if 
large  and  in  important  items,  it  is  known  as  derivative 
classic.  But  both  supplemental  and  derivative  classics  are 
bound  to  quote  the  textual  sutras  without  garbling  or  muti¬ 
lation.  Every  classic  is  intended  to  teach  virtue,  wealth, 
pleasure  and  bliss,  and  to  embody  one  of  the  seven  objects 
contemplated  by  the  author.  It  is  the  critic’s  first  function 
to  see  if  the  composer  of  a  classical  work  has  fallen  in  or  out 
with  the  long-established  truths  or  doctrines,  or  accepted 
and  rejected  them  in  part,  or  refuted  them,  or  has  establi¬ 
shed  a  brand  new  truth,  or  has,  in  cases  of  dilemma  when 
doctors  disagreed,  embraced  a  cause  most  convincing  to  him 
or  has  picked  holes  in  the  writings  of  others,  or  has  expoun¬ 
ded  his  own  view  of  a  matter  independent  of  the  light  shed 
upon  it  by  others.  After  he  has  made  out  the  motif  or  the 
rational  of  a  classic,  the  critic  then  begins  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  it  with  a  view  to  display  its  beauties  and  to  ferret  out 
its  flaws,  and  demonstrates  that  his  function  is  not,  as  it  is 
popularly  imagined,  one-sided,  viz.  the  detection  of  weak 
points;  but  two  sided,  discovering  faults  and  excellences 
alike.  The  fault  that  an  expert  eye  lights  upon  in  examining 
a  new  work  as  it  does  upon  specks  in  precious  gems  are  ten 
in  number.  Excessive  brevity  leads  to  obscurity.  Diffuse- 
ness  is  its  antepodes.  Frequent  repetitions  induce  disgust 
and  tediousness.  Inconsistency  is  flat  contradiction.  Im¬ 
purity  consists  in  the  use  of  foreign,  slang,  vulgar  or 
provincial  terms  in  a  dignified  composition.  Ambiguity  leaves 
the  mind  in  doubt  as  to  meaning.  Verbosity  is  applied  to  a 
collection  of  words  full  of  sound  and  fury  and  signifying 
nothing.  Digression  is  a  disproportionate  expansion  of  a 
subordinate  idea  which  distracts  the  mind  from  the  main 
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topic.  By  languid  close  is  meant  the  gradual  weakening  of 
the  strength  in  thought  and  expression  as  the  work  comes  to 
a  close.  Pleonasm  is  a  redundant  use  of  words  which  needs 
to  be  lopped  off.  A  good  classic  must  then  shun  these  faults  : 
over-brevity,  diffuseness,  iteration,  inconsistency,  impurity, 
ambiguity,  verbosity,  digression,  flagging,  pleonasm ,  and 
it  must  possess  the  ten  beauties  enumerated  below:  brevity, 
perspicuity,  interest,  exquisite  expression,  depth,  good 
mapping  of  the  subject,  systematic  ordering  of  the  topics, 
pregnant  significance,  conformity  with  good  usage,  choice 
illustrations. 

The  critic’s  next  function  is  to  examine  the  use  wor 
emyloyment  of  the  yuktis  or  devices,  which  are  thirty- 
two  as  mentioned  in  the  Nannul .  These  include  the 

afore-mentioned  seven  topics,  ten  faults  and  ten  beauties  to 
which  are  added  five  points  anew.  The  theme  must  be 
stated  at  the  outset.  The  old  and  archaic  things  must  be 
brushed  off  and  new  ones  espoused.  Testimony  and  autho¬ 
rity  must  be  relied  on.  Reference  must  be  made,  prospective 
and  reprospective.  Relevency  and  cogency  must  be  demons¬ 
trated.  All  these  thirty-two  devices  were  pressed  into 
service  in  the  composition  of  a  memorable  work,  and  the 
sutras  of  which  it  consisted  required  commentaries  or 
bhashyas  on  account  of  their  laconism.  Since  the  bhashyas 
often  formed  part  and  parcel  of  old  classics  and  were  classics 
in  themselves,  the  critic  was  enjoined  the  additional  duty  of7 
pronouncing  his  opinion  and  passing  his  judgment  on  the 
worth  of  the  commentaries,  in  respect  of  each  of  their 
fourteen  characteristics,  viz.,  pure  text,  purport,  construing, 
word  meaning,  paraphrasing,  citing  parallel  passages, 
questioning,  answering  queries,  adding  fresh  explanatory 
matter,  free  exposition,  the  relevancy  of  the  Sutras  compri¬ 
sing  chapters  or  sections,  giving  the  meaning  boldly  in 
doubtful  cases,  the  result  of  this,  and  quoting  authority. 
If  the  commentaries  comprise  a  few  of  these  points,  as 
purport,  lexicon,  illustration  and  catechism,  they  are  called 
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kandikais  or  brief  bhashyas;  if  they  exemplify  all  and  are 
lucid  in  their  exposition  they  are  known  as  elaborate  or 
diffuse  bhashyas  or  Vrithis. 

The  Pedagogics  of  Pavanandhi  fall  into  two  main  divi¬ 
sions,  (a)  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  and  the  qualities 
of  the  pupil,  and  (/>)  how  to  teach  and  to  learn.  A  teacher, 
according  to  the  sage,  must  be  a  man  of  high  birth.  Those 
that  have  risen  from  the  ranks  have  generally  none  of  the 
ring  of  magnanimity  and  broad-mindedness ;  and,  however 
high  their  intellectual  culture,  the  narrowness  of  their  heart 
peeps  out  at  times  and  tinges  all  their  sayings  and  doings. 
He  must  have  a  rich  endowment  of  good  will  and  mercy  and 
patience.  Where  these  virtues  are  wanting,  the  school¬ 
masters  are  the  veritable  brethern  of  Mr.  Squees  in  Dicken’s 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  and  their  schools  are  none  other  than 
Do-the-boys-halls.  Where  love  rules,  the  rod  has  no  place. 
The  impatience  of  modern  teacher  is  much  to  be  regret¬ 
ted,  and  the  deterioration  in  the  quality  ot  the  present 
day  product  is  due  to  the  lack  of  this  essential  element  of 
success.  Good  temper  counts  more  than  intellectual  equip¬ 
ment,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  world  is  a  necess¬ 
ary  supplement  and  corrective  to  the  bookish  or  ideal  view 
of  life  and  its  doings.  It  is  a  common  reproach  that  the 
Schoolmaster  is  an  unpractical  man.  The  prince  of  dramat¬ 
ists  and  the  prince  of  novelists  have  not  spared  him. 
A  teacher  must  be  in  touch  with  everything  that  goes  on 
in  the  world  and  is  expected  to  be  a  walking  cyclopedia. 
A  clouded  mind  is  worse  than  a  vacant  brain.  Above  all  a 
teacher  must  have  faith  in  God,  respect  himself,  and 
command  the  respect  of  the  world.  Lack  of  self-respect 
leads  to  loss  of  public  esteem  and  the  status  of  the  teacher 
has  gone  down  for  lack  of  busbyism.*  Pavanandhi  has 

*  Dr.  “Richard  Bushy”  (1606 — 1695),  the  most  famous  of  English 
Schoolmasters,  was  appointed  Head-master  of  Westminster  School  in  1640, 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  until  his  death.  He  is  the  type  of 
pedagogues  alike  for  learning,  assiduity  and  the  application  of  the  birch. 
As  a  most  successful  teacher  for  over  half  a  century,  he  bred  up  the  greatest 
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compared  a  teacher  to  the  earth,  a  mountain,  a  balance, 
and  a  flower.  Like  the  earth,  his  knowledge  must  be  wide 
and  deep  and  solid,  his  patience  exemplary,  and  his  teaching 
productive.  Like  the  mountain  his  intellectual  wealth  must 
be  inexhaustible  and  varied,  his  eminence  conspicuous  and 
unassailable,  and  his  generosity  disinterested  and  unrequi¬ 
table.  Like  the  balance, he  must  resolve  doubts,  be  true,  just 
and  impartial  to  all.  Like  the  flower,  he  must  draw  the  world 
to  himself  by  his  personal  fascination,  amiable  manners,  and 
sine  qua  non  character.  The  Sage  deprecates  incommuni¬ 
cativeness,  meanness,  deceit,  envy,  avarice,  intimidation  on- 
the  part  of  a  teacher  and  Ukens  such  an  incompetent  teacher 
to  a  pot  of  marbles,  a  rough  palmyra,  a  cotton-stuffed  Demi¬ 
john,  and  a  slanting  coconut  tree.  The  immethodical  teacher  is 
like  a  jar  of  marbles  and  works  without  a  plan.  The  i naccessible 
teacher  is  like  the  rough-barked  palmyra  whose  fruit  cannot  be 
reached  unless  it  drops  of  itself.  The  imperfect  teacher  is 
like  the  Demi- John,  hard  to  put  in  and  hard  to  take  out. 
The  negligent  teacher,  like  the  slanting  cocoanut  palm,  helps 
strangers  and  not  his  own  benefactors.  A  good  teacher 
selects  a  suitable  place,  chooses  a  fit  hour,  invokes  god  on  a 
dais  and  imparts  his  knowledge  in  a  clear  and  methodical 
manner,  amiably,  willingly  and  directly  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  capacity  of  the  learner.  The  learner  may  be  his  own  son, 
the  son  of  his  guru ,  a  prince,  one  who  will  pay  well,  or  who 
will  be  serviceable  to  him  in  the  years  to  come,  or  who  is  very 
intelligent.  Learners  are  of  three  orders.  The  Wranglers  or 
the  topmen  are  discriminative  like  the  swan  and  reflective 
like  the  cow.  The  optimes  or  middling  class  are  resceptive 
like  the  sand  and  unoriginal  in  their  talk  like  the  parrot. 
The  wooden  spoons  or  the  lowest  resemble  cracked  pots  that 


number  of  learned  scholars  that  ever  adorned  any  age’or  nation.  Once 
when  the  Sovereign  of  the  land  paid  a  visit  to  his  school,  Dr.  Busbhy  took  his 
.lajesty  over  the  class-rooms  with  his  hat  on,  and  when  he  was  asked  how 
he  had  dared  to  neglect  that  politeness  which  was  due  to  kings,  he  replied 
that  he  was  the  monarch  of  his  realm  and  that  within  the  four  corse**  r? 

than  he6  klngdom,  hlS  PUpils  sllould  not  know  that  ^as  a  greater  man 
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let  out  everything,  are  capricious  like  goats,  muddling  like 
buffaloes,  and  retentive  of  dregs  like  the  ghee-strainers.  The 
Sage  proceeds  to  tell  us  who  are  unfit  to  learn  and  to  whom 
no  instruction  should  be  imparted.  They  are  the  lazy,  the 
sleepy,  the  indigent,  the  tipsy,  the  conceited,  the  dull-headed, 
the  lusty,  the  sickly,  the  thievish,  the  sulky,  the  despondent, 
the  cruel,  the  vile  and  the  lying.  The  reclamation  of  these 
unworthies  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  modern  educators 
and  statesmen ;  and  as  there  is  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things 
evil,  the  good  points  in  them  must  be  taken  advantage  of  and 
improved  lest  they  be  damned  as  irretrievables  and  incurables. 
According  to  the  sage,  punctual  attendance,  willing,  cheerful 
and  implicit  obedience,  thirst  for  knowledge,  mental  concen¬ 
tration,  a  ready  ear,  an  eager  mind  and  a  retentive  memory 
are  the  distinguishing  marks  of  good  pupils,  which  he  calls 
their  duties. 

The  next  section  of  his  Pedagogics  deals  with  the  methods 
of  study.  Every  careful  student  aims  at  a  mastery  of  the 
usages  of  the  languages  he  learns,  revises  and  re-revises 
what  he  has  learnt,  digests  aud  assimilates  what  he  has  re¬ 
ceived,  repairs  to  his  master  to  clear  his  doubts  and  to  bring 
on  what  is  subliminal,  seeks  the  society  of  enlightened  men, 
and  discusses  with  them  what  he  takes  to  be  difficult  or 
knotty  or  intricate.  A  study  of  the  usages  is  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  the  parrot-like  learning  of  words  and  their 
meanings.  Constant  revision  has  a  fixative  value  and  faci¬ 
litates  clear  understanding.  By  going  to  the  master  often, 
the  pupil  gains  opportunities  to  know  at  first  hand  what  is  to 
be  learnt  in  cases  of  doubt  and  difficulty  and  to  revive  in  his 
mind  what  has  passed  into  the  limbo  of  things  forgotten. 
Digestion  and  assimilation  are  operations  as  essential  to  the 
health  of  the  mind  as  they  are  to  bodily  health.  Undigested 
or  ill-digested  crudities  breed  diseases.  To  be  in  constant 
touch  with  learned  men  is  a  way  of  adding  to  and  improving 
one’s  stock,  and  to  debate  and  discuss  with  them  clarifies 
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one’s  powers  of  understanding  and  makes  things  otherwise 
formidable,  very  easy  to  learn  and  to  keep.  No  pupil  can 
attain  perfection  by  merely  sitting  at  the  feet  of  his  guru 
and  gleaning  his  sapience.  He  must  supplement  what  he 
has  gathered  from  his  teacher  by  moving  in  learned  societies 
and  when  he  turns  out  a  teacher  his  progress  approaches 
completion,  and  when  he  makes  a  debut  on  a  public  platform 
he  becomes  perfect  in  thought,  word  and  action.  Such  a 
perfect  scholar  has  the  greatest  respect  for  his  master 
follows  him  like  his  shadow,  does  whatever  pleases  him,  and 
lives  a  virtuous  life. 

Thus,  I  have  run  over  Pavanandhi’s  art  of  criticism 
and  his  pedagogy  pointing  out  en  route  that  his  critical 
canons  are  a  jumble  of  the  fundamental  processes  of  compo¬ 
sition,  and  that  his  pedagogy,  bearing  as  it  does  all  the  marks 
of  imperfection  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  offer  some  good 
points  and  happy  suggestions  to  the  modern  thoughtful 
Educationist  who  is  bent  on  revolutionising  the  current 
system  of  godless  or  irreverent  Education  and  who  hopes  to 
plant  in  its  place  a  system  of  body-and-soul-saving  learning 
with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  apt,  disinterested,  and  self- 
sacrificing  teachers,  and  docile,  attentive  and  reverent  pupils. 
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I. 


0  trace  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Monetary 


System  in  South  India,  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  days 


of  the  Pandyas  and  the  Cholas.  Their  coinage  was 
mainly  in  copper  and  silver.  Flat  thin  rectangular  pieces  in 
silver  have  been  found  both  in  Tinnevelly  and  Madura,  bear¬ 
ing  the  impression  of  Buddhistic  devices  “punched”  on  them 
with  a  seal  or  seals.  The  appearance  on  their  reverse  of  a 
symbol  which  forms  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  rect¬ 
angular  copper  coins  of  Madura  and  Tinnevelly,  point  to  the 
obvious  inference  that  the  coinage  in  both  the  metals  is 
attributable  to  the  same  power,  though  the  punch-marked 
silver  coins  must  be  assigned  to  an  earlier  age  than  that  of 
the  die-struck  copper  coins. 

Similiar  coins  in  silver  have  been  found  in  all  parts  of 
India.  “They  have  been  discovered  among  the  ashes  of  the 
men  who  constructed  the  primitive  tombs  known  as  kulis  (or 
kistaevens)  of  the  south  and  unearthed  from  the  ruins  of 
buried  cities  in  excavating  the  head  waters  of  the  Ganges 
Canal.  In  all  parts,  from  the  Sandarbans  of  the  Ganges  to 
the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan  they  turn  up  from  time  to  time.” 
And  more  recently  they  have  been  reported  to  occur  among 
the  finds  of  the  excavations  in  the  ruined  city  of  Anuradha- 
pura  in  Ceylon. 
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From  their  occurrence  over  such  a  wide  area  and  in 
such  great  numbers  one  might  suppose  that  there  was  some 
uniform  standard  or  unit  of  currency  adopted  everywhere  in 
India.  In  the  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
Indian  Monetary  System,  no  definite  statement  can  be  made 
about  what  exactly  led  to  this  apparent  uniformity  in  the 
size  and  the  devices  of  these  coins.  We  can  do  no  more  than 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  speculation  on  the  subject  leaving 
further  research  to  throw  more  light  on  so  obscure  a  topic. 

The  suggestion  has  often  been  advanced  that  the  silver 
coins  were  the  purana  (ancient-elding)  which  formed  the 
silver  representative  of  the  primitive  seminal  exponent  of  value 
named  the  kalanju  approxinately  equal  to  45  or  50  grains. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  certain  relation  between 
the  weights  and  measures  and  the  money  of  a  country  and 
the  suggestion  “  that  the  monetary  system  of  S.  India  is  of 
indigenous  origin  based  on  rude,  seminal  and  testaceous 
exponents  of  value  which  have  been  exchanged  for  definite 
metallic  counters  ”  has  much  to  recommend  it;  but  having 
regard  to  the  varying  weights  of  these  silver  pieces,  it  cannot 
be  asserted  as  beyond  doubt,  that  they  represented  the  silver 
kalanju. 

Another  theory  proceeds  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  Dravi- 
dians  borrowed  the  Phoenician  unit  of  the  Drachma  weigh¬ 
ing  57  grains,  which  tallies  with  the  weight  of  the  punch- 
marked  specimens  obtained  in  Northern  India.  For  many 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  it  is  certain  that  Dravidian 
merchants  had  developed  such  a  degree  of  maritime  and 
commercial  enterprise  as  to  tempt  them  to  undertake  voyages 
across  the  seas  to  distant  countries,  and  it  is  believed  by 
some  scholars  that  it  was  they,  who  becoming  acquainted 
with  an  alphabetic  writing  derived  from  the  Presemetic- 
Accadians  north  of  the  Euphrates  valley,  brought  the  script 
to  India,  being  thus  the  first  to  introduce  the  art  of  writing 
into  India.  Such  an  adventurous  people  were  not  slow  to 
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introduce  into  their  country,  a.  metrical  standard  with  which 
they  became  acquainted  in  their  foreign  transactions.  As 
the  Phoenicians  had  penetrated  everywhere  establishing  with 
their  accustomed  enterprise  their  factories  on  almost  every 
coast,  they  soon  discovered  the  metallic  wealth  of  the  land 
and  began  to  work  for  the  first  time  the  veins  of  silver 
which  had  lain  for  ages  unsuspected  in  the  mountains. 
The  silver  plates  from  Tarshish  were  imported  into  India  by 
the  Phoenicians  to  buy  Indian  gold  and  in  such  transactions 
they  must  have  adopted  their  own  unit  of  the  Drachma.  It 
was  not  strange  then  that  copying  the  example,  the  Tamils 
cut  the  silver  sheets  into  small  pieces,  weighing  approximately 
as  much  as  the  Phoenician  unit  and  had  the  same  passed  as 
measures  of  value  easily  resolvable  into  a  given  quantity  of 
gold.  In  course  of  time  the  silver  pieces  would  come  to  the 
stamped  with  some  authoritative  mark  or  marks  and  with 
the  change  of  the  ruling  power  or  the  reception  of  a  prince 
into  the  domains  of  another  sovereign  or  through  other  causes, 
various  seals  would  be  imprinted  on  the  same  piece,  in  some 
instances  one  seal  being  superimposed  over  the  other.  This 
origin  of  the  punch-marked  silver  coins  at  once  explains  the 
uniformity  in  size  and  the  occurrence  over  such  a  wide  area 
as  from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin  and  the  Island  of 
Ceylon  of  the  silver  coins  in  question.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  Kat shas  current  at  the  time  of  Buddha,  and 
the  period  of  their  currency  synchronises  with  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Phoenician  trade,  six  or  seven  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  by 
Captain  T.  B.  Jervis  of  the  Engineer  Corps  in  1835,  that 
talented  Engineer  essays  to  establish  a  relation  between  the 
Massa  or  Masha  which  is  the  basis  of  the  tola  and  seer  with 
the  weight  of  a  pound  as  deduced  from  a  primitive  universal 
standard,  viz.,  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds,  one  half  of 
which  roughly  is  the  primitive  cubit.  “  This  pendulum  cubed, 
and  multiplied  ”  into  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  distilled 
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water,  each  cubic  inch  weighing  252  984  grains  Troy,  divided 
into  48  or  28  parts,  furnishes  an  explanation  of  all  the  weights 
of  whatever  kind  whether  money  or  gross  weight  throughout 
the  world  in  all  ages.”  By  a  manipulation  of  the  figures 
which  it  is  needless  here  to  reproduce,  it  is  demonstrated  that 
ancient  hun  or  port  and  a  tenth  of  it  the  fanam  were  both 
multiples  or  sub-multiples  of  the  Massa  of  15  and  odd  grains 
each  hun  being  also  half  of  the  Drachma  of  109  grains. 

Neither  the  weights  of  the  punch-marked  silver  coins, 
nor  those  of  the  silver  pieces  of  the  period  of  the  Chola  ascen¬ 
dancy,  furnish  any  clue  as  to  the  correctness  of  any  of  these 
theories.  The  coins  of  Raja  Raja  weigh  90  grains;  those  of 
Uttama  Chola  85  grains  and  those  of  Kulothunga  70  grains. 

We  possess  in  the  South  India  Inscriptions  a  fairly 
accurate  record  of  the  weights  and  measures  current  in  the 
period  after  the  9th  century  A.  D.  during  which  the  Cnolas 
suddenly  rose  into  prominence  and  were  for  a  time  supreme 
in  Southern  India. 

An  inscription  in  Mammalapuram  (the  Seven  Pagodas) 
of  the  illustrious  Ko  Raja-raja  Raja  Kesari  Varman,  relating 
to  a  contract  for  the  new  division  of  their  lands  by  the  citizens 
of  the  town  provides  as  follows: — 

“Among  those  who  are  without  land  and  are  over  the  age 
of  sixteen — from  those  who  are  engaged  in  trade  half  a 
Kalanju  of  gold  (pon),  from  those  who  work  for  hire  one  eighth 
of  a  port  and  for  (each)  turn  as  ploughmen  (?)  three-eighths  of 
a  (pon)  shall  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  year.  From  those  who 
do  not  submit  to  this  contract  further  twenty-five  Kalnnjus 
of  gold  shall  be  taken  besides  a  fine.  In  an  inscription  of  the 
Virupaksheswara  Temple  at  Vembatu  near  Velur  in  the 
North  Arcot  District  the  value  of  property  is  calculated 
throughout  in  Kula  pramanas  or  Kulas  of  gold  (pon)  and  in 
panas  and  it  is  recorded  that  242  Kula  pramanas  of  gold  and 
41^  panaa  are  etjual  to  36  Kovuts  of  gold  and  5/-^  punas. 
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In  the  Kanchipuram  inscriptions  of  Madurai-Konda- 
Ko-parakesarivarman,  we  find  the  penalty  for  a  person  not 
carrying  out  a  charitable  obligation  was  the  payment  of  “one 
manjadi  of  gold  daily  to  the  king  who  is  then  ruling  ”  or  “one 
eighth  of  a  pon  daily  paid  in  Court”  or  “one  Kunri  of  gold 
daily  paid  in  Court.”  In  another  inscription  of  the  3rd  year 
of  Ko  Raja  Kesarivarman,  from  the  same  place,  it  is  recorded 
that  the  villagers  of  Manalur  pledged  themselves  to  furnish  oil 
for  a  lamp  from  the  interest  of  a  sum  of  money  received  from 
the  royal  Treasury  said  to  be  “eighteen  Kalanju,  ten  Manjadis 
and  one  Kunri  of  gold.” 

In  the  Raja  Raja  inscriptions  of  Tanjore  the  weight  of  the 
jewels  presented  to  the  Temple  is  expressed  in  Kalanju,  Man¬ 
jadi  and  Kunri  according  to  standard  weights  made  of  stone 
and  preserved  in  the  shrine  of  the  god  Adavattan,  also  called 
Dakshina  Meru  Vitankar.  Silver  seems  to  have  been  also 
weighed  in  Kalanjus  and  Manjadi  and  rated  just  in  the  same 
way  as  gold  and  the  precious  stones  and  pearls.  Copper  seems 
to  have  been  weighed  in  palas,  a  copper  water  pot  ( kudam ) 
being  recorded  as  weighing  three  thousand  eighty  three  palas. 

From  other  inscriptions  we  find  that  the  gold  kasu  was 
half  a  madurantaka  madai,  that  an  akkam  1/12  of  a  kasu. 

The  purchasing  power  of  a  kasu  is  found  to  be  2  kalams  of 
paddy  or  3  sheep  or  1200  plantains  or  7/20  Kalanju  of  gold. 

Besides  the  madai ,  the  kasu,  the  kovai  and  the  akkam 
reference  is  found  to  another  term,  signifying  token  or  a 
weight,  if  not  a  coin,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  payment  of  so 
many  Kanam  a  day  into  court  as  a  fine. 

Moreover  two  kinds  of  pons  are  also  referred  to  as  “  Urk- 
kachchemmai — pon  ”  and  tulainirai — pon  which  are  equiva¬ 
lents  of  so  many  kalanjus  gold. 

Whether  there  was  any  definite  ratio  between  the  value 
of  gold  and  silver  or  whether  the  value  of  gold  fluctuated 
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with  that  of  any  other  commodity  and  was  determined  in 
silver  are  matters  upon  which  it  would  be  rash  to  hazard 
even  a  conjecture. 

The  only  Pandyan  gold  coin  known  to  us  is  a  tiny  piece 
ascribable  to  “Sundara  Pandya,”  but  it  is  imposible  to  locate 
the  age  of  the  monarch  who  issued  the  coin.  The  period  of 
Chola  ascendancy  has  examples  of  the  coins  of  Raja  Raja 
Chola  in  gold,  and  gold  coins  or  more  than  one  denomination 
in  the  Chola-Chalukyan  period. 

Side  by  side  with  coins  or  tokens  in  the  precious  metals 
the  Piindyans  possessed  a  currency  in  copper,  which  compris¬ 
ed  die-struck  coins  unlike  the  punch-marked  silver  adverted 
to  already.  They  resolve  themselves  into  two  varieties, 
rectangular  coins  which  bear  Buddhistic  devices  and  a  later 
variety  of  coins  which  are  round  and  bear  Vishnavite  or 
Sivite  emblems. 

The  former  of  the  Buddhist  coins  occur  at  least  in  five 
denominations,  the  smallest  weighing  30  grains  while  the 
heaviest  coins  weigh  144  grains,  the  intermediate  weights 
are  40,  60  and  80  grains. 

Writing  about  the  economic  conditions  in  Buddhist  India, 
Professor  Rhys  Davids  makes  the  following  observations 
which  are  instructive  in  the  investigation  of  this  copper 
coinage.  “  The  older  system  of  traffic  by  batten  had  entirely 
passed  away  never  to  return.  The  latter  system  of  a  currency 
of  standard  and  token  coins  issued  and  regulated  by  Govern¬ 
ment  authority  had  not  yet  arisen.  Transactions  were  carried 
on,  values  estimated,  and  bargains  struck  in  terms  of  the 
Knhapana ,  a  square  coppor  coin  weighing  about  146  grains 
and  guaranteed  as  to  weight  and  fineness  by  punch-marks,  by 
private  individuals.  Whether  these  punch-marks  are  tokens 
of  merchants  or  of  guilds  or  simply  of  the  bullion  dealer  is 
not  certain.”  These  observations  are  of  interest,  relating  as 
they  do  to  the  coins  occuring  in  Northern  India  and  based  on 
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the  examination  of  the  Buddhist  records  unconnected  with  the 
Tamils  who,  by  the  geographical  position  of  their  country,  had 
for  over  twenty  centuries  maintained  their  political  indepen¬ 
dence  in  the  southern  most  portion  of  the  Peninsula.  It  is 
remarkable  that  as  in  the  silver  punch-marked  coins  the  size, 
weight,  and  devices  resemble  very  much  those  of  the  coins 
occuring  in  portions  of  India  remote  from  the  Tamil  King¬ 
doms  and  having  nothing  in  common  expect  perhaps  the 
religion  of  Buddha. 

With  the  change  in  the  shape  of  the  old  variety  and  the 
introduction  of  the  symbols  of  a  different  faith,  the  practice 
of  issuing  “Kahapanas”  of  144  grains  was  discontinued.  The 
Monetary  System  seems  to  have  been  remodelled,  and  hence¬ 
forth  no  silver  coins  were  probably  issued  and  coins  in  copper 
of  various  denominations  judging  by  the  weights  of  speci¬ 
mens  now  available  were  put  in  circulation.  The  average 
weights  of  the  various  sizes  are  53,  30,  14  and  grains. 

The  change  from  the  square  coinage  of  the  Buddhist 
period  to  the  latter  round  coinage  with  Vishnavite  and  Sivite 
emblems  and  the  adoption  of  an  apparently  different  standard 
of  weight  must  have  been  brought  about  by  causes  that 
cannot  solely  be  looked  for,  in  the  revival  oi  the  Puranic 
faith  in  India.  In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
there  was  a  large  influx  of  foreign  merchants  and  a  conside¬ 
rable  quantity  of  Roman  aurei  and  .dinarii  must  have  been 
imported  by  them  into  India  for  purposes  of  merchandise 
and  indeed  we  read  of  gifts  in  dinarii  for  the  maintenance  of 
lamps  in  temples.  Small  copper  coins  were  also  locally 
minted  by  a  colony  or  colonies  of  foreigners  and  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  the  change  in  the  shape  and  weight  of  the  coins 
of  the  Tamil  Kings  had  some  sort  of  connection  with  their 
intercourse  with  Rome. 

Of  the  copper  coins  of  the  period  of  the  Chola  ascendancy 
the  most  numerous  are  the  copper  kasus  of  Raja  Raja  which 
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occur  in  three  varieties,  the  largest  of  them  weighing  90 
grains.  The  coins  of  the  Chola-Chalukyan  period  present 
yet  a  further  change  in  the  weights  of  the  largest  specimens 
which  on  an  average  weigh  74  grs. 

It  will  be  evident  from  an  examination  of  the  weights  of 
the  various  cc  iper  coins  found  in  S.  India  that  the  task  of 
arriving  at  a  uniform  standard  for  them  is  by  no  means  a  safe 
or  easy  one.  Various  factors  are  calculated  to  introduce 
confusion  in  any  speculation  bearing  on  the  matter  not  the 
least  of  which  are  the  discrepancies  in  the  weights  of  the 
coins  of  the  several  denominations  viewed  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  any  of  the  various  theories  put  forward  to  explain 
and  fix  the  primitive  unit  of  currency.  The  mention  of  a 
kosuy  a  panam  or  a  port  in  Tamil  literature  and  inscriptions 
is  of  little  import  as  connoting  the  idea  of  any  definite  value 
as  the  use  of  words  of  similar  significance,  viz.  ,the  purana 
swarnna  and  hyranya  in  ancient  Sanskrit  and  Pali  literature, 
with  reference  to  the  coins  and  tokens  in  the  precious  metals. 
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II.  PANDIAN  COINS. 

The  Coin  collector  in  South  India  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
by  the  large  variety  of  issues  in  copper  that  abound  in  such 
great  numbers  in  and  about  the  sites  of  the  ancient  Pandyan 
capitals  of  Korkai  (Tinnevelly  District)  and  Madura.  Equally 
remarkable  is  the  curious  feature  of  the  Pandyan  coinage 
that  silver  coins  were  either  never  issued,  or  were  issued  so 
sparingly  that  they  have  not  come  down  to  us  at  all.  It  is 
how:  'or,  not  free  from  doubt  whether  the  silver,  irregularly 
shaped,  punchmarked  pieces  often  found  along  with  Pandyan 
coins  were  currrent  in  the  Pandyan  Kingdom  during  the 
prevalence  of  Bhuddism  in  India.  A  not  dissimilar  paucity  is 
observable  in  the  silver  currency  of  the  Vijayanagar  Kingdom, 
the  prolificness  of  whose  gold  issues,  is  testified  to  by  the  in¬ 
numerable  pagodas  and  half  pagodas  available  in  the  market 
even  at  the  present  day,  while  not  more  than  three  or  four 
silver  ‘Vijanagar,’  possibly  forgeries,  are  known  to  S.  I. 
Numismatists. 

Pandyan  gold  coins  are  met  with  but  rarely  and  are 
generally  ill-designed  fanams  bearing  on  the  obverse  the 
figure  of  a  man  and  on  the  reverse  the  legend,  which  if  com¬ 
plete,  may  be  read  as  “  Sundara  Pandyan.”  The  late  Lieut 
General  Pearse  in  his  papers  bequeathed  to  the  Government 
Central  Museum  gave  the  following  description  of  a  gold 
coin  which  he  procured  in  the  London  Market  for  sixteen 
shillings  : — 

Obverse : — Two  fishes  looking  downwards  on  a  fish  lying 
horizontally:  above  is  an  alligator.  Two 
standards  or  dwaja  stambas  or  pillars  of 
Victory  are  supporters  to  the  central  design. 

Reverse : — Three  lines  of  old  bold  nagari  characters 
which  have  not  been  read.  Col.  Mackenzie 
noticing  a  coin  of  the  same  description 
attributes  it  to  the  ancient  Pandyas. 
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Similar  coins  wore  found  in  South  Canara  which  were 
probably  issued  by  a  branch  of  the  Pandyas  who  had  settled 
there. 

Judging  from  the  small  number  of  gold  issues  that  have 
hitherto  found  their  way  into  Coin  Cabinets,  it  appears  to  be 
a  fair  inference  to  draw  that  the  Pandyan  kings  issued 
comparatively  fewer  gold  coins  than  other  dynasties  of  the 
South.  It  cannot  however  be  forgotten  that  the  Pandyans 
virtually  ceased  to  be  a  ruling  power  nearly  500  years  ago^ 
that  in  India  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  send  gold  in  every 
form  into  the  melting  pot  for  satisfying  the  demand  for 
jewellery  in  the  precious  metal  and  that  it  was  by  no  means 
improbable  that  during  the  Mohamrnadan  interregnum  in 
Malabar,  (the  old  name  for  S.  India)  and  the  long  Nayakka 
rule  the  gold  coins  of  the  Pandyan  Kings  found  their  way 
into  the  gold-smith’s  crucible  and  graced  in  time  as  jewels 
the  persons  of  the  fair  devotees  of  Meenakshi. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  issues  of  the  Pandyan 
dynasty,  are  those  in  copper,  which  seem  to  have  been 
struck  in  such  abundant  profusion  that  they  are  met  with 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  in  the  Madura  country 
and  are  picked  out  of  the  bed  of  the  Vaigai  or  the  fields  near 
Korkai  after  a  shower  of  rain. 

The  fish  was  the  emblem  of  the  Pandyans  just  as  the 
tiger  was  that  of  the  Cholas,  the  bow  of  the  Cheras  and  the 
boar  of  the  Chalukyas.  Those  which  appear  to  be  the  earliest 
issues  do  not  bear  the  emblem  of  the  fish,  but  are  square 
pieces,  bearing  well  executed  figures  of  the  elephant  and,  the 
bull,  on  their  obverse  associated  with  many  devices  peculiar 
to  the  Bhuddhist  faith  like  the  wheel,  the  sacred  tree,  the 
khumba  and  the  chaitya  while  on  their  reverse  there  invari¬ 
ably  appears  a  diagram,  by  some  supposed  to  represent  the 
plan  of  Madura  Town  with  the  river  Vaigai.  The  mounted 
figures  on  the  elephant  on  some  of  the  coins  and  the  artistic 
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finish  and  the  perfect  form  of  the  images  in  all  of  them  can¬ 
not  but  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  belonged  to  a  period 
when  tiie  Buddhist  influence  was  felt  strongly  in  the  south 
and  when  with  the  impetus  given  to  the  contact  with  the 
Yavanas  (Greeks  and  Romans)  there  arose  a  school  of  art 
noted  alike  for  the  accuracy  of  its  design  and  the  chastity  of 
its  subject. 

To  much  the  same  period  must  be  attributed  those  thin 
small  copper  coins  found  in  great  numbers  in  and  around 
Madura,  which  by  their  type  and.  the  legend  imperfectly 
dicipherable  on  a  few  of  them,  must  be  assigned  a  Roman 
origin.  Though  there  have  been  finds  of  aurei  and  dinarii  in 
many  parts  of  South  Inia,  nowhere  so  far  as  wre  know,  except 
in  Madura  and  Ceylon,  are  these  small  copper  pieces  to  be 
met  with.  Moreover  it  is  noteworthy  that,  while  the  type  of 
this  thin  copper  coinage  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  Roman 
Imperial  coins  discovered  among  the  South  Indian  finds,  there 
is  at  the  same  time  no  corresponding  currency  in  gold  and 
silver  answering  to  the  insignificant-looking  copper  pieces. 
It  is  beleived  therefore  that  these  copper  coins  must  have 
been  minted  locally  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  colony  of 
Roman  merchants  that  had  settled  in  or  around  Madura.  It 
is  fairly  certain  that  Roman  soldiers  were  employed  as 
body  guards  by  the  Tamil  kings  and  to  keep  the  gates  of  the 
Fort  of  Madura.  A  force  of  Roman  Cohorts  was  stationed 
on  the  Malabar  Coast  to  protect  their  trade.  The  Romans 
are  said  to  have  built  a  temple  to  Augustus  at  Muchiri,  and 
a  colony  of  Yavana  merchants  had  settled  at  a  place  called 
Caveripaddinam  which  was  a  great  emporium  of  trade  in 
the  Eastern  Coast.  In  such  circumstances,  it  is  no  extra¬ 
vagant  theory  to  advance,  that  these  small  coins  must  have 
been  issued  for  use  in  a.  small  settlement  of  foreign  merchants 
that  had  been  established  near  Madura,  for  facilitating  the 
extensive  trade  with  India  that  we  know  was  carried  on  fiw 
them  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Most  of 
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them  bear  on  their  obverse  the  head  of  the  Emperor  with  a 
legend  around,  while  the  reverse  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  reverse  of  the  coins  of  Constantine. 

Only  one  copper  coin  of  a  different  type  was  found  and 
that,  not  at  Madura  but  at  Devipatnam,  during  a  period  of 
nearly  twenty  five  years  of  coin-hunting  in  Southern  India. 
The  obverse  of  this  specimen  bears  the  head  of  a  female  figure, 
legend  Europa  Roma,  while  the  reverse  bears  the  figure 
of  a  she-wolf  suckling,  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  reputed 
founders  of  Rome.  From  its  type  and  from  the  place  where  it 
was  found,  it  is  unlikely  that  it  was  issued  out  of  a  local  mint, 
but  must  have  been  a  stray  copper  piece  that  found  its  way 
to  India  during  the  period  when  the  trade  between  this 
country  and  the  Roman  Empire  was  in  a  flourishing  state. 

We  next  come  to  a  series,  which  unmistakably  bear  the 
impress  of  the  Pandiyan  mint,  bearing  as  they  do  on  their 
obverse  the  Pandiyan  emblem  of  the  single  or  double  fish.  On 
coins  of  this  series  are  generally  found  engraved  in  Tamil 
the  names  or  birudus  of  the  monarch  in  whose  time  the  coin 
was  issued. 

These  names  or  titles  are  : — 

Avanipa  Segaran 
Avanipendiran 
Kodandaraman 
Sundara  Pandiyan 
Kachi  Valangum  PerumaJ. 

The  legends  Avanipasekharan  and  Avanipendiran,  are 
comparable  with  titles  assumed  by  Sundara  Pandiya  as 
‘Conqueror  of  the  world’.  The  coins  bearing  these  legends 
were  probably  issued  by  a  Pandya  King  named  Avanipasega- 
ran  Srivallabha  mentioned  in  an  inscription  on  a  rock  south  of 
the  Rock  Cut  Jaina  Temple  at  Sittannavasal  in  the  Puducotta 
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State.  The  legend  on  the  coin  has  been  read  as  Avanipasek- 
haran  golaga  but  it  is  capable  of  being  read  also  as  1  Avani- 
pasekharan  Cholah’  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  per¬ 
ennial  conflict  between  the  Pandyas  and  the  Cholas,  a  Chola 
king  secured  a  signal  victory  over  the  Pandyas  and  to  mark 
the  event  issued  coins  with  the  Pandyan  crest  which  by  right 
of  conquest  he  became  entitled  to  use. 

The  legend  ‘ Kodandaraman,'  may  perhaps  refer  to  Sun- 
dara  Pandiya  Jatvarman  who  in  tlm  Srirangam  and  Jambu- 
keswaram  inscriptions  had  it  recorded  that  he  was  a  second 
Rama  in  plundering  Ceylon.  ‘  Sri  Kodandaraman  ’  was  a^on 
of  the  Chola  king  Parantaka  I  who  in  the  early  part  of  the 
tenth  century,  claims  to  have  defeated  the  Pandya  king  Raja- 
simha  and  slew  “  in  an  instant,  at  the  head  of  a  battle,  an 
immense  army  despatched  by  the  Lord  of  Lanka.”  If  Chola 
inscriptions  speak  true  he  also  invaded  Ceylon.  And  the 
suggestion  is  here  hazarded  that  Parantaka’s  son  was  probably 
left  to  govern  the  vanquished  Pandya’s  country  and  the  coins 
were  issued  to  commemorate  this  remarkable  event  in  Paran¬ 
taka’s  reign.  It  was  certainly  the  practice  in  those  times 
in  South  India  to  issue  coins  or  medals  to  mark  a  notable 
achievement  of  a  monarch  as  illustrated  by  the  legend 
Kachi  Valangum  Perumal,’  literally  meaning  the  King 
who  gave  back  Conjiveram,  commemorating  a  remarkable 
act  of  generosity  even  in  Sundara  Pandiya’s  age.  The  mon¬ 
arch,  who  conquered  the  Chola  country  generously  restored 
it  to  the  Chola  king.  These  coins  are  of  at  least  four  varieties 
and  some  of  them  have  the  Tamil  syllable  “Su”  on  the  obverse 
thus  giving  us  a  clue  also  to  the  name  (Sundara  Pandya)  of 
the  king  who  issued  them. 

The  legend  of  Sundara  Pandiya  occurs  in  such  a  large 
number  and  variety  of  coins  that  it  is  hopeless  to  identify 
them  with  the  reign  of  any  particular  monarch,  though 
it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  issues  of  Sundara  pandi- 
ya  bearing  the  fish  mark,  were  aj)terioi  to  the  period 
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when  Lankapura  Dandanada  according  to  the  Mahavanso 
ordered  that  the  Kahapana  of  Parakramabahu  should  be 
current  in  the  Pandiyan  Kingdom.  For  after  this  edict, 
the  obverse  on  the  Pandiyan  coins  seems  to  have  almost 
always  become  the  figure  of  a  Rakshasa.  or  King  the 
rudely  executed  figure  familiar  to  collectors  of  Sinhalese 
coins.  By  the  time  of  Raja  Raja  Chola  the  “  Ceylon  Man,” 
as  this  characterestic  figure  is  generally  known  to  South 
Indian  Numismatists,  seems  to  have  been  quite  a  familiar 
figure  on  the  obverse  of  the  Chola  coins.  What  led  to  the 
adoption  of  this  device  by  Raja  Raja,  the  greatest  monarch 
of  his  age,  in  supersession  of  the  usual  emblems  found  on 
Chola  seals  and  coins  of  certain  date,  viz .  the  fish,  bow  and 
the  tiger,  it  is  not  possible  to  definitely  affirm.  But  it  is 
enough  here  to  note  that  the  coins  of  the  Pandiyan  Kings 
continued  to  bear  the  fish  mark  alone  till  a  particular  period 
and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  place  that  period  in  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century. 

We  next  have  to  deal  with  a  series,  in  which  the  place 
of  the  fish  on  the  obverse  is  taken  by  the  Chalukyan  emblem 
of  the  boar.  The  legend  on  the  reverse  is  usually  ‘  Sundara 
Pandya.’  The  boar,  from  which  all  gold  coins,  have  got  the 
name  of  Varaha,  was  a  favorite  emblem  with  more  than  one 
dynasty  and  a  familiar  instance  of  this,  is  the  appearance  of 
the  emblem  on  the  Vijayanagara  coins  of  Tirumalaroya.  The 
Pandyan  coins  with  the  boar  obverse,  having  always  the 
legend  ‘Sundara  ’  on  their  reverse,  there  is  no  clue  whereby 
we  can  attribute  them  to  any  particular  reign.  The  boar 
emblem  was  probably  assumed  on  an  intermarriage  bet¬ 
ween  the  Chalukya  and  Pandiya  kings  or  on  a  conquest  of 
the  Chalukyas  by  the  Pandyas. 

The  legend  ‘Sundara’  i3  not  confined  to  coins  bearing  the 
fish  and  boar  emblems  alone,  but  is  found  on  those  bearing  on 
the  obverse,  ‘the  Ceylon  Man’  or  a  standing  figure  with  hands 
folded  as  in  the  act  of  worship  of  a  Hindu  devotee.  The  variety 
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of  coins,  obviously  belonging  to  different  times,  which  bear 
the  legened  ‘Sundara,’  furnishes  yet  another  argument  in 
support  of  the  position  already  advanced  on  the  strength  of 
the  recitals  in  inscriptions,  that  there  were  many  Sundara 
Pandyas  holding  sway  in  the  Pandyan  country. 

The  coins  of  Vira  Pandya  also  bear  the  figure  of  the 
“  Ceylon  Man  ”  on  their  obverse.  This  Vira  Pandya  evidently 
ruled  after  the  1st  war  of  the  Pandyan  succession  and  after 
the  edict  issued  by  Lankapura  Dandanada  that  Parakrama 
Bahu’s  Kahapana  which  bore  the  figure  of  the  “  Ceylon  Man  ” 
should  be  used  throughout  the  conquered  country.  It  is  only 
natural  that  out  of  respect  to  the  power  that  was  instrumental 
in  restoring  Vira  Pandya’s  father  to  the  throne,  he  should  try 
to  compliment  his  benefactors  by  using  the  device  of  the 
‘Ceylon  Man’  on  Pandyan  coins. 

Coins  with  the  legends,  Butala  Vlran,  Ellam-talayanan, 
Kaliyuga  Rama,  Chonadu-Kondan,  Cherakula  Raman,  also 
bear  on  their  obverse  the  same  device,  ‘the  Ceylon  Man/ 
These  legends  do  not  indicate  any  particular  sovereign  in 
whose  reign  the  coin  bearing  each  legend  was  issued,  but 
merely  the  title  each  sovereign  assumed  by  reason  of  the  ex¬ 
ploit  he  belived  he  had  achieved.  Thus  ‘Biltala  Viran,’  and 
Ellam-talayanan  signify  that  the  monarchs  who  assumed 
those  titles,  believed  themselves  to  have  been  the  only  supreme 
warriors  on  the  face  of  the  earth  or  became  the  lord  of  all 
the  mundane  rulers.  The  coins  of  Ellam-talayanan  have  on 
some  of  them  the  syllable  ‘Su’  probably  indicating  the  name 
Sundara  Pandya. 

'Chonadu  Kondan’,  conqueror  of  the  Chola  country  com¬ 
memorates  perhaps,  a  victory  gained  by  a  Pandya  King  in  the 
never  ceasing  feuds  between  the  two  great  Tamil  Kingdoms. 

“  Kaliyugaraman  and  Cherakularaman  ”  point  possibly 
to  the  same  facts  as  those  recorded  in  the  Srirangam  inscrip¬ 
tion  or  to  a  second  invasion  of  Ceylon,  by  the  allied  armies 
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of  the  Pandyas  and  Cheras.  But  a  Maravarman  Tirunelveli 
Perumal  Vira  Pandya  has  inscriptions  of  his  in  the  Ramnad 
and  Tinnevelly  Districts  and  the  lithic  records  in  the  latter 
District  mention  coins  known  as  those  of  Kaliyugaraman. 
The  coins  bearing  this  legend  have  therefore  to  be  attributed 
to  one  of  the  later  Pandyas  who  probably  ruled  in  the  15th 
century.  ‘  Kulasekhara’  might  stand  for  one  of  the  many 
kings  of  that  name  who,  associated  almost  always  with  a 
Sundara  Pandyan,  ruled  over  the  Pandyan  country. 

The  coins  found  in  Madura  are  generally  of  a  different 
type  from  those  which  are  found  in  the  Tinnevelly  District 
The  latter  are  thicker  in  size,  of  a  bolder  type  and  invari¬ 
ably  bear  on  the  obverse  the  figure  of  ‘  the  Ceylon  Man.’ 
Most  of  these  have  no  legend  imprinted  on  them,  but  have 
various  devices  of  Gods  and  demigods  from  the  Hindu  Pan¬ 
theon,  associated  along  with  a  battle  axe,  features  wholly  un¬ 
familiar  in  the  Madura  Pandyan  coins.  The  legends  that 
they  bear  are,  Sundara  Pandya,  Kulasekhara  Pandya  or 
Vira  Pandya,  names  which  occur  in  the  inscription  of  the 
later  Pandyas  in  the  Tinnevelly  District. 

Notwithstanding  this  dissimilarity  between  the  two 
types  of  coins,  even  the  casual  observer  can  detect  a  family 
resemblance  between  them  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever,  that  the  coins  were  issued  by  the  scions  of  the  ancient 
line  who  after  their  real  power  was  lost  retained  still  the 
vestage  of  sovereignty  in  the  limited  territory  acknowledging 
their  sway. 

The  next  variety  of  Madura  coins  assignable  to  the 
Pandyan  Kingdom  are  those  with  the  legends  : — 

Sam  ar  a  k  ol  a  k  a  1  a  n 
Kdnerirayan 
Bhuvaneka  Vi  ran 
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The  coins  with  the  legend  Samarakolahalan  are  of 
various  types,  the  most  ordinary  of  which  is  that  with  the 
figure  on  the  obverse  of  a  Gnrurfa  (the  anthropoid  kite)  now 
treading  on  a  fish,  now  holding  a  Vimana ,  possibly  the 
representation  of  the  Vwuihci  which  was  covered  with  gold 
at  Srirangam  by  a  great  ancestor  Jatavarman  Sundara  Pand- 
ya.  The  traditional  lists  have  a  Samarakolahalan,  but  the 
date  of  that  king  must  be  much  earlier  than  the  period  to 
which  the  coins  in  question  must  be  attributed.  During  the 
period  of  these  later  Pandya  Kings  the  Nayaka  Viceroys  of 
Vijayanagar  were  practically  the  rulers  of  the  Madura  coun¬ 
try  and  the  dominion  of  the  Pandyan  must  have  been  very 
similar  to  that  of  one  of  the  big  Zemindars  of  modern  times. 
Yet  the  Pandyan  was  allowed  to  issue  his  own  money.  A 
Pandyan  king  named  Tribhuvana  Chakra varthi  Konerinmai- 
Kondan  is  responsible  for  an  inscription  in  the  South  Arcot 
district  and  registers  by  it  an  endowment  for  celebrating  a 
festival  called  ‘Buvanekaviran  Sandi.’  And  an  inscription  on 
the  Ekambaranatha  temple  in  Conjiveram  is  said  to  have  been 
made  under  the  direction  of  a  Bhuvaneka  Viran  Samarakola- 
kalan  dated  A.D.  1469.  The  Konerinmai  Kondan  above  refer¬ 
red  to  was  probably  the  successor  of  this  Samarakolakalan, 
and  thus  we  have  some  authentic  information  of  the  sovereigns 
who  probably  issued  the  coins  with  these  legends  which 
abound  in  such  large  variety  and  number  in  the  Southern  Dis¬ 
tricts.  The  rule  of  the  Nayaka  was  probably  in  the  name 
of  the  titular  Pandyan  king  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
conis  were  issued  by  the  Naicks  themselves  in  the  name  of 
the  Pandyas,  as  in  a  later  age  the  British  East  India 
Company  struck  coins  with  the  effigy  of  Vishnu  or  in  the 
name  of  Shah  Alum. 

The  coins  with  the  legend  Koneriroyan  have  on  their 
obverse  the  figure  of  a  bull,  and  are  very  similar  in  type  to 
the  coins  of  the  Vijayanagar  dynasty.  The  title  Bhuvaneka 
Viran,  ‘literally  the  only  warrior  in  the  whole  world’  is  very 
much  like  the  title  Bhutala  Viran  and  inscriptions  of 
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the  sixteenth  century  of  kings  with  the  title  Bhutala 
Vira  were  discovered  near  Kanyakumari.  With  the  type 
of  coins  just  noticed  comes  to  an  end  the  list  of  Pandyan 
coins  discovered  up  to  date.  Coins  of  a  later  time,  issued 
during  the  Nayaka  rule,  bearing  the  names  of  Visvanada 
and  his  successors,  sometimes  also  having  the  name  of 
the  presiding  deity  of  the  Madura  Temple  or  the  name  of  the 
town  itself  in  Tamil  and  Telugu,  occur  in  large  numbers  but 
they  bear  upon  Pandyan  history  if  at  all,  in  a  very  remote 
manner  and  therefore  are  omitted  from  consideration.  From 
the  brief  survey  made  of  the  coins  that  may  be  attributed 
with  a  fair  amount  of  certainty  to  the  Pandyan  kings,  it 
is  found  that  except  the  very  old  coins  issued  possibly  during 
the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  wrhen  Buddhism  was 
the  state  religion  in  the  south  as  it  was  in  the  north,  the 
coins  unearthed  till  now  belong  to  the  period  between  the  9th 
and  14th  centuries  A.D. 


THE  KURAL. 


BY 

THE  REV.  DR.  J.  LAZARUS. 


BY  way  of  introduction  it  may  be  stated  at  the  outset  that 
the  Kural  is  a  Tamil  poem  on  ethical  subjects,  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  Tamil  people.  No 
less  than  twelve  commentaries  have  been  written  on  this 
work  by  men  representing  different  religious  sects  of  Hindu¬ 
ism  :  the  one  written  by  the  Brahman  Parimelalagar*  being 
the  most  popular.  The  text  itself  is  simple  and  readily  yields 
its  meaning  to  the  diligent  student.  But  as  there  is  a  “pleasure 
in  poetic  pains  which  only  poets  know,”  so  in  this  matchless 
piece  of  poetic  effort,  there  are  depths  of  thought  and  heights 
of  moral  excellence  which  can  only  be  perceived  by  those 
endowed  with  a  sense  for  the  true  and  the  beautiful  in  life. 

*  [Parimelalagar  is  now-a-days  considered  as  a  Brahman,  because  he 
was  a  Sanskrit  scholar,  and  a  native  of  Conjiveram  as  the  Thondamandala- 
Chadagam — a  work  scarcely  of  any  value  for  historical  purposes — would 
have  it.  But  according  to  the  traditional  account  Kadayam  was  his  birth 
place  and  Pungavar-nattam  his  residence,  where  he  spent  the  major  portion 
of  his  life.  Both  these  villages  are  in  the  district  of  Tinnevelly;  the  former 
situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Tharnbrapa^ni  to  the  west  of  Tinnevelly  and  the 
latter  in  Karisal- Kaciu  (black  cotton-soil)  to  the  north  of  Tinnevelly.  A 
wealthy  and  munificent  land-lord  of  the  village  Pungavar-nattain  by  name 
Veli-kanda  Nadar  was  his  patron.  Parimelalagar  himself  was  of  the  same 
caste  as  his  patron — a  Santar,  and  belonged  to  the  Gurukkal  family  of  the 
community.  The  site  of  liis  house  is  still  discernible  in  the  northernmost 

I 

portion  ot  the  village  He  was  named  Parimelalagar  after  the  God-Siva  of 
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Though  universally  known  and  frequently  quoted,  the  Kural 
is  not  studied  as  intensely  as  it  ought  to  be  by  the  Tamil 
people.  A  few  foreigners,  however,  have  bestowed  on  its 
study  a  considerable  amount  of  labour,  time  and  thought. 
Among  Frenchmen  M.  Ariel,  among  Italians  Father  Beschi, 
the  greatest  European  Tamil  scholar,  among  Germans  Dr. 
Graul  and  among  Englishmen  Ellis,  Drew,  Robinson  and 
Pope,  have  rendered  valuable  service  by  publishing  partial  or 
complete  translations  of  the  Kural  and  thus  introducing  it  to 

Madura  who,  according  to  the  Stala-purana.  appeared  on  horse-back  as  an 
Arabian  horse-trader  to  save  Manikkavacagar  from  the  oppression  of  his 
king,  the  Pandya  Arimardhana.  (Alagar,  Chockar.  and  Sundarar  are  but 
synonymous,  meaning  “  the  graceful,”  and  pari-mel.  “  mounted  on  horse.") 
Parimelalagar  was  by  religion  a  Saivite  and  the  date  of  this  able  comment¬ 
ator  of  the  Kural  is  about  the  15th  century  A.  D.  and  from  his  commentary 
we  have  to  infer,  he  came  after  the  great  Nachchinarkkiniyar. 

Parimelalagar  had  a  son  by  name  Kumarasami  Gurukkal,  who  was  also 
a  poet  and  a  scholar  and  has  left  behind  him  a  work  “  Adiramayanam  an 
allegorical  treatise  composed  in  verse.  It  is  still  preserved  in  cadjan  leaves 
under  the  custody  of  one  of  the  surviving  descendants  of  the  ancient  and 
famous  Veli-kanda  Nadar.  A  clear  and  remarkable  account  of  the  descent 
of  Parimelalagar  the  Editor  chanced  to  gather  from  an  old  lady  who  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  own  account  was  the  last  descendant  of  Parimelalagar.  This 
good  old  lady  was  living  some  15  years  ago  at  Iral  a  petty  but  flourish¬ 
ing  village  of  the  Santar  community  near  Ettaiyapuram  and  not  far  from 
the  said  Punguvar-nattam.  She  was  then  about  90  years  old,  and  although 
she  had  lost  her  sight,  possessed  a  clear  head  and  a  noble  heart.  She  became 
a  widow  while  quite  young  and  had  no  issue.  She  was  held  in  great  esteem 
by  the  villagers  on  account  of  her  old  age  and  virtuous  character,  besides 
her  being  a  member  of  the  Gurukkal  family.  With  her  the  noble  line  of 
Parimelalagar  terminates.  To  the  information  es  to  the  existence  of  this 
old  lady  at  Iral,  the  Editor  owes  his  sincere  thanks  to  the  villagers  of 
Pungavar-nattam.  Branches  of  this  Gurukkal  family  are  at  present  found 
at  Iral,  Kadayam,  Padukkapattu  (near  Kulasekhara  Pattinam)  Kach- 
china-vilai  (near  Alwar-tirunagari)  and  in  some  of  the  villages  of  Nanjil-Nadu 
(South  TravancoreJ.  The  members  of  this  family  invariably  bear  the  title  ot 
“Aiya  ”  or  “Aiyar.”  This  is  a  hereditary  title  owned,  from  time  immemo¬ 
rial,  by  the  community  to  which  the  great  Parimelalagar  belonged.  Perhaps 
this  has  led  the  modern  literary  world  as  weli  as  the  late  talented  Bishop, 
Dr.  Caldwell,  to  shift  Parimelalagar  from  the  Santar  (*rr <&r(npiT j  community 
and  place  him  in  a  Brahman  environment. — Editor  T.  A.] 
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the  learned  public  of  Europe.  Mr.  Drew  carried  his  trans¬ 
lation  to  the  end  of  the  63rd  chapter,  and  the  writer  of  this 
paper  may  be  pardoned  for  adding  that  he  was  the  first  to 
publish  a  prose  rendering  of  the  remaining  seventy  chapters. 
The  late  Dr.  Bower  was  quite  familiar  with  the  poet,  but 
unfortunately  he  did  not  commit  to  writing  the  results  of  his 
critical,  and  life-long  study  of  this  great  work.  In  his  valuable 
Dravidian  Comparative  Grammar  the  late  lamented  Bishop 
Caldwell  refers  particularly  to  the  Knral  as  the  most  ancient 
extant  Tamil  work  and  fixes  the  date  of  its  composition  at  a 
period  previous  to  the  ninth  century.  This  conjecture,  how¬ 
ever,  has  since  been  indisputably  proved  to  be  incorrect  by 
Scholars  who  have  investigated  the  subject  with  the  light  of 
literature  and  epigraphy.  The  late  Professor  Sundaratn 
Pillai  and  Kanakasabai  Pillai  and  Mr.  S  Krishnaswamy 
Aiyengar,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  have  shown  that  Tiruvalluvar  flou¬ 
rished  in  the  Tamil  Augustan  Age,  i.e.,  in  the  first  or  the 
early  year  of  the  second  century.  The  Kunil  is  quoted  in 
the  Epics  whose  dates  have  been  ascertained  by  internal 
evidence  and  contemporaneous  history  to  have  been  in  the 
second  century. 

With  these  introductory  remarks,  we  may  proceed  to 
consider  more  fully  the  authorship,  style  and  subject-matter 
of  the  work  before  us.  Very  little  is  known  regarding  the 
author  of  the  Ku rat.  His  very  name  has  not  been  handed 
down  to  posterity.  From  time  immemorial  he  has  been 
described  as  Tiruvalluvar,  the  sacred  Pariah  priest.  The 
Pariahs  are  divided  into  eighteen  tribes,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  the  Valluvan.  He  is  their  priest,  soothsayer  and 
doctor.  Unlike  the  hut  of  the  Pariah,  the  Valluvan’s  house 
is  quite  close  to,  if  not  on  the  very  border  of  or  just  within, 
the  ‘village’  proper  and  not  in  the  cheri  itself.  He  wears  a 
thread  like  the  twice-born.  His  services  as  a  doctor  and 
astrologer  are  in  great  demand  among  the  higher  castes,  who 
treat  him  with  respect  and  receive  him  into  their  houses. 
With  reading  and  writing,  he  is  more  or  less  familiar,  while 
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he  repeats  by  rote  a  great  deal  of  current  learning  and  common 
mantras.  His  general  appearance  is  so  neat  that  even  a 
practised  eye  fails  to  see  the  Pariah  in  him.  To  this  tribe  then 
did  the  author  of  the  Kural  belong.  And  twenty  centuries 
ago  when  the  caste  lines  of  demarcation  were  not  so  rigidly 
drawn  as  they  are  now,  Tiruvalluvar  must  have  enjoyed 
greater  facilities  for  education,  and  more  familiar  intercourse 
with  peoples  of  other  classes,  than  is  the  case  at  present  with 
his  down-trodden  castemen.  A  later  tradition,  however, 
makes  the  poet  a  son  of  a  Brahman  father  and  a  Pariah  mo¬ 
ther, — evidently  a  foolish  attempt  to  improve  on  the  humble 
though  purer  ancestry  of  the  Tamil  bard.  The  words  Adi 
Baqavan  occur  in  the  first  distich  of  the  Kural  as  an  epithet 
of  the  Deity;  and  though  the  tradition  would  make  it  appear 
that  Adi  was  the  mother  and  Baqavan  the  father  of  the  poet, 
it  has  utterly  failed  to  alter  the  descriptive  name  of  the  poet, 
which  still  continues  to  be  Valluvar. 

The  poet  lived  at  St.  Thome  or  Mylapur,  the  southern 
suburb  of  Madras,  and  earned  his  livelihood  as  a  weaver.  How 
a  Valluvan  could  take  to  working  at  the  loom,  is  to  us 
somewhat  surprising.  And  surprising  as  this  may  be,  it  is  still 
more  surprising  how  a  Valluvan  weaver  could  win  the  hand  of 
a  Vellala  maid  of  Cilvripauk.  But  so  it  was  two  thousand 
years  ago.  The  poet  is  also  said  to  have  enjoyed  the  friendship 
and  patronage  of  one  Elasingan,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  St. 
Thome  who  belonged  to  the  Karat/a  or  Parana  community, 
owned  vessels  and  had  trade  with  foreign  countries.  With  his 
wife  Vasuki,  therefore,  the  poet  seems  to  have  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life  in  this  ‘town  of  peacocks,’  as  the 
name  Mylapore  signifies,  and  gathered  the  materials  for 
his  immortal  work,  having  probably  as  his  contemporaries 
the  Pandiyan  Ugra-peru-valudi,  Chancellor  of  the  third 
acadamy  in  Madura  and  the  Roman  Emperor  Claudius  I, 
conqueror  of  Britain.* 

*  When  Tiruvalluvar  submitted  his  Kural  to  the  Sangam  Critics,  the 
reigning  sovereign  in  Madura  was  Ugra-Pandiyan,  victor  over  the  “Big 
Forest  Fort”  ( Kano  -  per-opilj  of  Vengai-Marban.  Avvai,  who  is  claimed 
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But  whence  did  the  poet  gather  his  materials  ?  This  is  an 
important  question  and  no  less  interesting.  The  most  natural 
source  must  have  been  the  vast  literature  ot  the  Sangam 
period.  And  life  in  his  time  must,  of  course,  have  afforded 
his  genius  ample  food  for  thought  and  reflection.  Not  far 
from  his  village  was  the  Chola  Kingdom  invariably  in 
alliance  with  the  Pamjvas  of  the  south.  The  follies  and 

as  the  sister  of  Valluvar  and  who  was  one  of  the  three  celeLiities  of  the 
time— the  other  two  being  Kapilar  and  Paranar— has  sung  the  praise  of  this 
Pandiyan  and  his  two  friends,  the  Oholan  Perunarkilli  and  Cheran  Ma\enko. 
Both  Kapilar  and  Paranar  of  the  1  Great  trio  and  another  poet  of  no  less 
fame  known  by  the  name  of  Perumkuntur-Kilar,  have  sung  the  praise  of 
Vaiyaviko-perun-Pegan,  a  chief  of  the  Vellala  caste,  whose  daughter  was 
given  in  marriage  to  Cheral-Athan— Chelva-kadumko,  whom  Kapilar  has 
sung  in  the  Vllth  section  of  the  “Ten  Tens,”  and  whose  son  Cheral-Athan- 
Vana-varamban  became  the  son-in-law  of  Karikala  I.  Another  king  sung 
by  Paranar  and  Perumkuntur-kilar  is  Oholan  Ilanjed-chenni,  father  of 
Karikala  I.  From  this  we  may  infer  that  the  contemporary  kings  of 
Pandiyan  Ugra-peru-Valudi  alias  Ugra-Pandiyan  were  the  Cholas— Peru¬ 
narkilli  and  Ilanjed-chenni  (brothers  elder  and  younger  respectively  as 
the  name  suggests),  and  the  Cheras — Mavenko  and  Chelva-kadumko  (pro¬ 
bably  brothers)  and  the  Count  Perum-Pegan. 

From  the  “Epic  of  the  Anklet,”  we  learn  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
2nd  century  A.  D.,  the  reigning  kings  of  the  three  Tamil  Kingdoms  were 
Pandiyan  Nedum-cheliyan,  Cholan  Nedumudi-killi  and  Cheran  Ohenkuttu- 
van — the  contemporaries  of  the  Ceylon  King  Gajabahu  I.  Chenkuttuvan 
was  a  prominent  figure  of  the  day  ;  he  was  the  son  of  Cheral-Athan  Vana- 
varamban  above  referred  to  and  Nedu-mundi-killi  (son  of  Karikala  I) 
was  his  maternal  uncle.  Pandiyan  Nedumcheliyan,  the  then  ruling  king 
of  Madura,  is  known  by  the  epithet  the  “  Conqueror  of  the  Aryan  Army,” 
thus  distinguishing  him  from  his  piedec^ssor  of  the  same  name,  the  “  Hero 
of  Alanganam.”  We  find  no  mention  in  the  “Epic  of  the  Anklet”  or  its  sequel 
“The  Jewel  Belt”  regarding  the  existence  of  the  academy  at  the  time, 
nor  do  we  find  any  Sangam-poet  singing  the  glories  of  this  “Conqueror 
of  the  Aryan  Army.”  And  we  know  Avvai  and  Kapilar  have  already 
passed  away  from  the  scene.  Mr.  S.  Krishnaswamy  Aiyangar,  M  A.,  in 
his  learned  article,  “The  Augustian  Age  of  Tamil  Literature,”  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Pandyan  Ugra-peru-'Taludi  was  “no  other  than  the  ill-starred 
Pandyan  Nedum-Cheliyan  of  the  “  Epic  of  the  Anklet;”  and  the  late 
Kanakasabhai  Pillai,  the  learned  a>  \or  of  the  “Tamils  1800  ’'’’ears  Ago” 
places  Ugra-Pandiyan  as  the  third  in  succession  after  the  Nedum-Cheliyan 
referred  to  in  the  Ep.o.  Their  conclusions,  wc  fear,  are  not  sufficiently 
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vices  of  the  Kings,  the  early  training  and  education  of 
the  Princes,  the  intrigues  of  their  courts,  the  varied  gifts 
and  tactics  of  the  Ministers,  the  frequent  wars  which  laid 
the  states  in  ruins,  the  contests  of  warriors  who  combated 
with  the  courage  and  skill  of  gladiators,  the  frequency 
of  famines  and  epidemics,  could  not  but  have  filled  the  poet’s 
mind  with  anxious  thoughts  regarding  royal  rectitude  and 
the  well-being  of  kingdoms.  The  Kural  also  bears  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  the  ‘worker  at  the  loom’  was  a  close  observer 
of  life  in  its  more  familiar  and  humbler  walks.  The  ascetic  and 
the  house-holder,  the  gambler  and  the  drunkard,  the  farmer 
and  the  idler,  the  wedded  husband  and  the  unwedded  lover, 
the  devoted  wife  and  the  mercenary  prostitute,  the  host  and 
the  guest,  and  parents  and  children  do  not  escape  the  activity 
of  his  mind  or  the  keenness  of  his  eyes.  Even  nature,  animate 
as  well  as  inanimate,  is  laid  under  contribution.  The  roaring 
sea  of  St.  Thome  beating  with  its  creamy  surf  on  the  palm- 
grown  shore,  the  hills  and  lakes,  the  brooks  and  rivers,  the 
topes  and  groves  in  his  neighbourhood,  the  flowers  and  herbs, 

warranted  by  facts.  We  have  noted  above  that  Ugra-peru-Valudi  was  a 
contemporary  of  Perunar-Killi  and  Ilanjed-Chenni  and  thus  an  ancestor  of 
the  “  ill-starred  ”  Pandiyan  Nedum-Cheliyan  of  the  ‘Epic  of  the  Anklet,’ 
who  ordered  the  execution  of  the  innocent  Kovalan. 

Chenkuttuvan  is  said  to  have  reigned  50  years  and  his  date  falls  bet¬ 
ween  A.  D.  95  and  145.  He  was  the  grandson  (daughter's  son)  of  Karikala 
the  Great,  whose  age  is  fixed  as  50  to  90  A.  D.  Thus  the  age  of  Ilanjed- 
Chenni,  father  ot  Karikala,  and  his  contemporary  Ugra-peru- Valudi  should 
probably  be  fixed  between  30  and  50  A.  D.  This  is  the  age  of  the  Kural , 
when  our  Valluvar,  the  Prince  of  Moralists,  produced  it  to  the  Professors 
of  the  last  Academy  presided  by  Ugra-Pandiyan.  This  Ugra  Pandiyan 
should  either  be  identified  with  Nedum  Cheliyan  of  the  Alanganum  fame, 
‘who  was  far  and  near  terror  to  his  enemies,’  or,  be  his  immediate  successor. 
For  we  learn  from  the  Sangam  works  that  Cheran  Mantharam  Cheral 
Irumporai,  who  engaged  in  a  war  with  Perunar-killi,  was  captured  by  this 
Nepo’ean  of  the  Ancient  Madura  and  subsequently  escaped.  We  have 
already  poin^d  out  that  Perunar-killi,  and  Ugra  Peruvaludi  were  contempo¬ 
raries  and  friends.  Mr.  Kanakasabhai  Pillai  is  far  from  correct  in  placing 
these  potentates  after  Cheran  Chenkuthuvan,  contemporary  of  Gajabahu  I 
of  Ceylon,  in  his  “Tamils  1800  Years  Ago.”  Ed.  T.  A.\ 
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the  plants  and  shrubs,  with  the  birds  and  animals  of  his 
country,  the  poet  summons  U)  his  aid  as  he  clothes  moral  ‘dry 
bones’  with  life  and  beauty. 

It  is  most  likely  that  Tiruvalluvar  with  his  active  mind 
ever  in  quest  of  knowledge  and  bent  on  discerning  truth  from 
error,  must  have  visited  the  third  and  last  surviving  Univer¬ 
sity  or  College  of  Madura,  and  witnessed  the  hair-splitting 
controversies  of  the  proud  arbiters  of  learning  in  that  ancient 
seat  of  Shen-Tamil.  The  rival  schools  of  religion  and  philoso¬ 
phy  which  were  in  his  time  fast  developing  into  rival  sects, 
the  spread  of  Buddhism  and  the  decline  of  Jainism,  the  unsui¬ 
tability  of  the  Vedic  and  Brahmanic  cult  to  the  simple  tastes 
of  the  Dravidian  farmer,  the  moral  worthlessness  of  rites  and 
ceremonies, — these  the  poet  had  carefully  scrutinized  and 
found  utterly  useless  for  the  system  he  was  daily  elaborating 
in  his  humble  cottage. 

It  is  often  urged,  and  with  considerable  force,  that  at 
least  for  the  purer  moral  sentiments  of  the  Kural ,  the  poet  is 
indebted  to  Christianity.  “  We  may  fairly  picture  him,” 
writes  Dr.  Pope,  the  latest  advocate  of  this  theory,  “walking 
along  the  sea-shore  with  the  Christian  teachers,  and  imbi¬ 
bing  Christian  ideas,  tinged  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Alexandrian  School,  and  day  by  day  working  them  into  his 
own  wonderful  Kural."  But  the  Kural  betrays  no  traces 
of  distinctively  Christian  ideas  or  ethics  such  as  may  be 
ascribed  to  Christ  or  His  Apostles  alone.  None  of  the  ten 
epithets  by  which  the  Deity  is  described  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  the  Kural  have  the  remotest  connection  with 
Christ  or  God,  that  is  to  say,  as  they  are  designated  in  the 
Bible.  The  chapter  on  Killing  deals  exclusively  with  the 
literal  taking  away  of  life.  That  on  Love  is  quite  different 
from  the  Apostle’s  eulogium  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  Of  course  here  and 
there,  there  are  similarities  of  expression,  nay  even  identical 
moral  sentiments,  but  this  is  quite  natural ;  for  human 
nature  is  the  same  everywhere,  and  even  oceans  cannot 
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separate  kindred  souls  or  moral  instincts.  Of  one  thing,  how¬ 
ever,  we  may  be  certain.  Tn  his  daily  intercourse  with  the 
Christians  of  Mylapore,  which  is  quite  probable,  the  poet  must 
have  observed  the  superior  sanctity  and  attractiveness  ot  the 
Christian  home,  which  may  have  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  beautiful  picture  he  has  given  us  of  a  Tamil 
family. 

When  the  work  was  completed  the  poet  repaired,  we  are 
told,  to  Madura  to  secure  for  it  the  i  mpri  mat  ur  of  the 
College  of  Pandits  there.  It  is  said  that  at  first  the  haughty 
professors,  refused  to  review  it.  The  author  thereupon 
requested  permission  to  place  it  on  their  ‘divine  seat’  which 
was  then  afloat  in  a  tank.  The  request  was  granted.  But 
the  seat  immediately  contracted  itself  to  the  size  of  the  book 
and  threw  the  professors  into  the  tank.  Shorn  of  all  figure, 
the  account  means,  that,  though  it  was  far  from  easy  for  the 
humble  poet  to  get  his  work  acknowledged  by  the  southern 
luminaries  as  one  of  intrinsic  merit,  his  ultimate  triumph 
was  complete. 

The  poet’s  life  was  a  poem  in  itself.  The  concurrent 
voice  of  various  traditions  bears  testimony  to  the  happy  and 
exemplary  life  he  led  with  his  beloved  Vasuki.  She  it  was 
who  had  sat  for  the  poet’s  portrait  of  the  ideal  wife.  A 
pattern  of  perfect  obedience  and  devoted  virtue,  she  had 
never  during  her  whole  married  life,  questioned  her  lord’s 
command.  The  night  on  which  she  died,  the  poet  was 
heard  to  utter  the  following  pathetic  lines  : 

“  O  thou  loving  one,  O  sweet’ner  of  my  food, 

O  wife  who  ne’er  transgressed  my  word, 

Who  did’st  chafe  my  feet,  rising  first  and  sleeping  last, 

O  when  will  these  eyes  know  sleep  again!” 

Vasuki’s  death  affected  the  sage  so  deeply  that  In*  soon 
secluded  himself  from  society  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life 
to  religious  contemplation.  At  his  death,  his  body  was, 
according  to  his  expressed  desire,  exposed  in  the  open  air 
outside  the  town  to  be  devoured  by  crows. 
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“  Though  dead  he  yet  speaketh.”  To  think  is  to  live  ; 
and  he  by  whom  the  reality  and  responsibility  of  life  on  earth 
was  thought  out  in  all  its  manifold  bearings  and  aspects,  still 
lives  in  the  loving  memory  of  millions.  The  despised  Pariah 
has  been  raised  to  the  highest  pinnacle  to  which  in  the  opinion 
of  Hindus  mortal  man  can  rise  :  the  Valluvan  has  become  a 
god  :  he  is  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  Brahma.  Brahman 
and  Non-Brahman  alike  raise  their  hands  in  devout  worship 
to  this  ‘divine  teacher.’  Twenty  centuries  have  not  diminished 
the  weight  of  his  authority  or  the  vitality  of  his  utterances. 
He  lives,  and  his  fame  will  increase  with  the  flight  of  time  ; 
and  so  long  as  men  continue  to  revere  the  true  and  the  good 
so  long  will  the  words  of  the  poet  continue  to  inspire  them,, 
and  gain  him  a  seat  with  the  great  teachers  of  the  world. 

The  Kura!  then  is  the  work  which  this  great  teacher  has 
bequeathed  to  posterity.  Like  its  author,  the  work  too  4$ 
nameless.  The  name  by  which  it  is  known,  is  simply  the 
name  of  the  metre  in  which  it  is  composed.  Several  Tamil 
poets  have  since  followed  our  poet’s  example,  and  named 
their  works  after  their  respective  metres.  The  word  Kura l 
means  short.  The  root  is  Kury  a  purely  Tamil  primitive. 
But  it  has  its  cognates  in  Sanskrit  and  other  Aryan  langu¬ 
ages,  and  is  one  of  the  many  distinctively  Tamil  roots  which 
unmistakably  prove  the  hoary  antiquity  of  the  language  and 
its  intimate  connection  with  some  pre-Aryan  tongue  from 
which  the  Aryan,  Semitic,  and  Tamilian  families  are  gene¬ 
rally  held  to  have  descended.  But  as  applied  to  Tiruvallu- 
var’s  work,  the  term  signifies  a  shortened  form  of  the  metre 
called  Venha.  For  the  Veuba  consists  of  four  lines  while  the 
Kura /,  or  Kural-  V enha,  as  it  is  properly  termed,  consists  but 
of  two.  And  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  poet’s  genius  in¬ 
vented  this  couplet  form  as  being  the  best  fitted  to  convey  his 
thoughts  in  the  briefest  form  to  his  countrymen.  It  approaches 
the  Sanskrit  si  oka.  but  is  capable  of  clothing  a  perfect 
syllogism.  The  first  line  of  each  Kural  contains  four  ceet.  and. 
the  second,  three.  With  the  exception  of  the  seventh  or  last 
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foot,  the  others  may  consist  of  two  or  three  metrical  syllables. 
And  thus  by  a  most  skilful  combination  of  these  two  kinds  of 
feet  (for  which  western  prosody  has  no  generic  names),  invol¬ 
ving  an  endless  variety  of  accent — of  spondees  and  iambuses, 
trochees  and  dactyls,  and  a  corresponding  variety  of  rhythm 
and  pause,  with  a  judicious  introduction  of  rhyme  and  allite¬ 
ration  as  well  as  a  careful  selection  of  soft  and  hard  conso¬ 
nants, — the  poet  plays  on  his  two-stringed  harp  with  match¬ 
less  power  and  grace,  and  adapts  his  notes  to  every  mood  of 
mind  or  emotion  of  heart  he  desires  to  awaken  in  our  souls. 

Both  critic  and  commentator  unite  in  saying  that  the 
object  of  the  Kural  is  to  enable  men  to  live,  that  is  to  say, 
live  in  the  truest  and  highest  sense,  reminding  us,  very 
feebly  it  may  be,  of  the  words  of  Jesus  who  says,  “  I  came 
that  they  may  have  life  and  have  it  abundantly.”  And  from 
the  Kural  itself  it  may  be  gathered  that  while  modern 
science  defines  life  as  a  struggle  against  death,  Tiruvalluvar 
by  anticipation  defines  it  as  a  struggle  against  the  “  seven¬ 
fold  births.” 

In  carrying  out  this  great  purpose  the  poet  naturally 
treads  in  the  path  of  Indian  philosophers,  and  undertakes  to 
write  on  the  well-known  four  great  themes,  viz.,  Virtue, 
Wealth,  Pleasure  and  Heaven.  The  last  being  beyond  the 
pale  of  human  knowledge  and  experience,  he  wisely  omits; 
though  incidentally  he  approaches  it  elsewhere  with  great 
yearning  of  soul. 

The  plan  of  the  Kural ,  therefore,  is  briefly  as  follows  : 
first  an  Introduction  of  four  chapters,  followed  b3T  thirty-four 
on  Virtue ,  practised  by  both  the  domestic  and  the  ascetic ; 
seventy  on  Wealth ,  earned  both  b}7  the  state  and  citizen  ;  with 
twenty-five  on  Pleasure ,  enjoyed  by  un wedded  lovers  ending 
in  conjugal  life ;  making  in  all  133  chapters.  Each  chapter 
contains  ten  couplets.  Thus  there  are  altogether  1,330 
distiches  in  the  Kural.  The  late  Mr.  Scott  of  Madura 
recently  published  am  edition  of  it  with  a  re-arrangement 
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of  the  plan  and  what  he  considered  to  be  the  necessary 
emendations  of  the  text.  But  time  will  soon  shew  that  it 
was  a  futile  attempt.  The  Kural  cannot  be  improved  nor  its 
plan  made  more  perfect.  It  is  a  perfect  mosaic  in  itself. 
The  slightest  change  in  the  size,  shape  or  colour  of  a  single 
stone  would  mar  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  “  Complete  in 
itself,”  to  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Pope,  “  the  sole  work  of  its 
author,  it  has  come  down  the  stream  of  ages  absolutely 
uninjured, — hardly  a  single  various  reading  of  any  impor¬ 
tance  being  found.” 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  poet’s  treatment  of 
each  of  these  grand  topics,  we  must  dwell  very  briefly  on  the 
Introduction.  The  four  chapters  treat  respectively  of  God, 
Rain,  Virtue  and  Ascetics, — and  form  a  fitting  type  of  the 
whole.  The  very  first  couplet  on  God,  which  is  also  the  first 
in  the  whole  work,  is  characteristic  of  the  man  and  marks 
him  out  as  a  shining  monotheist  in  those  dark  ages. 

4  As  all  letters  have  A  for  their  first, 

So  the  world  has  the  Eternal  God  for  its  first.” 

Thus  does  the  Valluvan  begin  his  great  work.  In  other 
words,  the  poet  would  join  hands  with  Moses  and  say,  “  In 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.”  This 
is  the  nearest  Indian  parallel  to  Christian  cosmogony.  Rain 
finds  a  place  in  the  Introduction,  because  then  as  now,  it  was 
indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  mankind.  The  fact  that 
eight  out  of  ten  distiches  describe  the  evils  of  drought, 
indicates  the  frequency  of  famines  even  in  the  poet’s  days. 
The  chapter  on  Virtue,  or  Righteousness  in  Scriptual  langu¬ 
age  is  well  worth  study.  He  says: — 

“  To  bo  spotless  in  rnind  is  alone  virtue. 

All  else  is  evanescent  show.” 

That  alone  is  pleasure  which  flows  from  virtue.” 

The  poet  defines  virtue  and  vice  thus  : — - 

“  Virtue  is  what  ought  to  be  done. 

And  vice  what  one  ought  to  shun.” 
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A  careful  perusal  of  the  Kura /  will  shew  that  in  dealing 
with  Virtue,  Wealth  and  Pleasure,  the  poet  takes  up  types  of 
the  greatest  excellence  in  each  department.  The  householder 
and  the  ascetic  in  the  first,  the  king  and  the  citizen  in  the 
next,  and  conjugal  bliss  in  the  last  are  selected  as  leading 
ideals  in  the  treatment  and  development  of  each  of  these 
subjects.  The  headings  of  the  twenty-three  chapters  devoted 
to  the  portrayal  of  domestic  virtue  form,  as  it  were,  the  main 
features  of  an  excellent  portrait.  The  house-holder,  married 
not  to  a  child-wife  but  to  a  frugal  woman  who  is  a  meet  help 
to  his  consecrated  life,  rejoices  in  the  careful  training  of  his 
children,  through  loving  whom  he  learns  to  lave  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  is  hospitable,  given  to  kindly  speech,  grateful  for 
benefits  received,  strictly  just  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings, 
moderate  and  self-restraining,  decorous  in  behaviour,  faithful 
unto  his  wife,  forgiving  and  forbearing,  avoiding  envy, 
covetousness,  evil-speaking,  even  profitless  gossiping,  drea¬ 
ding  evil  deeds,  always  placing  duty  supreme,  giving  to  the 
poor  and  preserving  his  good  name.  I  doubt  very  much  if 
anything  could  be  added  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  this  pic¬ 
ture,  especially  as  each  of  these  features  undergoes  further 
and  still  finer  touches  from  the  poet’s  pencil.  Sir  Alex. 
Grant  states  that  “  humility,  charity  and  forgiveness  of 
injuries  are  not  described  by  Aristotle.  ”  But  it  is  these  very 
qualities  which  are  so  forcibly  and  frequently  inculcated  by 
this  Tamil  bard.  It  is  only  the  pen  of  a  Drummond  that  could 
adequately  bring  to  light  the  hidden  beauty  of  his  chapter  on 
Love.  One  or  two  extracts  will  suffice  : — 

“  He  alone  lives  who  loves.” 

“  Nothing  can  restrain  love. 

The  tiny  tear  will  betray  it.” 

To  these  may  be  added  one  from  the  chapter  on  Forbea¬ 
rance  : 

“  Forgiving  trespasses  is  good  always, 

Forgetting  them  hath  even  higher  praise.” 

The  substance  of  the  first  couplet  in  chapter  on  Giving 
is  simply  “  “  Tis  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.” 
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Ascetics  seem  to  have  formed  an  important  and  revered 
class  in  the  poet's  days.  For  their  guidance,  therefore  he 
lays  down  a  special  code,  which  might  be  called  the  higher 
virtue.  In  this  section,  certain  virtues  and  observances  are 
treated  of.  Taking  away  life  and  flesh-eating  are  condemned, 
while  benevolence,  veracity  and  the  like  are  commended. 
Referring  to  veracity,  the  poet  says  that  “falsehood  may  be 
regarded  as  truth,  if  it  yields  guiltless  good.”  This  is  the 
only  instance  in  wThich  the  moralist  leaves  the  intuitional 
platform  and  takes  his  stand  on  utilitarian  ground.  At  all 
events,  he  acted  up  to  his  light. 

The  Jains  claim  the  poet  as  belonging  to  their  sect,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  restrictions  against  killing  and  flesh-eating.  But 
this  cannot  justify  their  claim.  In  these  restrictions,  he  is 
laying  down  the  law  for  the  ascetic,  not  the  ordinary  house¬ 
holder.  Besides  people  were  mostly  vegetarians  then,  as  they 
are  now  ;  probably  much  more  so.  The  abhorrence  of  flesh¬ 
eating  and  the  slaughter  it  involves  is  common  even  now 
among  vegetarians.  And  the  poet  simply  gives  expressions  to 
public  opinion  in  this  respect  without  necessarily  attaching 
himself  to  the  Jains  or  to  their  system  of  theology.  And  the 
only  two  allusions  to  be  found  in  the  Kurul  —  one  to  Indra 
and  the  other  to  Vishnu  under  the  epithet  Tirumal— could  not 
have  been  acceptable  to  the  Jains  who  disbelieved  the  myths 
alluded  to.  On  the  other  hand,  Tiruvalluvar  seems  to  have 
been  an  eclectic  philosopher,  carefully  discarding  everything 
which  had  not  a  rational  or  moral  basis.  It  is  true  he  refers 
to  Fate  and  Transmigration.  But  the  former  he  regards  in 
nearly  the  same  light  as  Christian  Providence,  while  the 
latter  he  seems  to  have  accepted  as  a  temporary  solution  of 
the  problem  of  life.  But  as  I  have  already  remarked,  escape 
from  this  “sea  of  seven-fold  births”  is  the  burden  of  his  work. 

We  now  come  to  Wealth,  the  second  part  of  th  Kurul. 
The  kin^  with  equipped  state  and  the  law-abiding  citizen  are 
the  types  in  this  section  of  the  work.  The  moral  courage  with 
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which  the  humble  poet  ventures  to  frame  laws  for  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  Chera,  Chola  and  Pandyan  kingdoms  is  certainly 
wonderful.  It  reminds  one  of  the  Jewish  prophets  of  old. 
The  poet  perceived  that  if  he  could  lay  down  certain  general 
principles  the  observance  of  which  would  be  conducive  to  the 
material  welfare  of  the  state,  their  application  to  individuals 
and  families  would  be  apparent.  And  hence  this  section  of 
the  Kural  is  an  exquisite  poem  on  political  economy,  or  the 
wealth  of  nations.  It  is  on  this  section  that  the  poet  brings 
to  bear  his  learning,  his  observation  and  his  unerring  judg¬ 
ment.  In  the  seventy  chapters  of  this  part,  a  great  variety 
of  topics  is  treated  of  with  the  same  force  and  beauty  which 
characterize  the  former  portion.  Kingly  greatness,  learning, 
observation,  good  associations,  deliberation,  misplaced  confi¬ 
dence,  fortitude  under  affliction,  power  in  speech  and  purity 
in  deed,  thought-reading,  tact  in  society,  are  some  of  the 
qualities  he  enlarges  upon  as  being  essential  ingredients  in 
what  might  be  called  a  public  man.  The  essentials  of  a  state 
are  then  dwelt  upon.  It  is  here  that  we  have  the  poet’s 
beautiful  chapters  on  Friendship,  both  good  and  bad.  One 
or  two  couplets  may  be  quoted  : 

“The  friendship  of  the  wise  increases  like  the  waxing  moon  ; 

That  of  fools  diminishes  like  the  waning  moon.” 

“  True  friendship  dwells,  not  in  the  sweet  smiles  of  the  face. 

But  in  the  sincere  smiles  of  the  heart.” 

“  Seek  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  pure  ; 

But  renounce  even  with-a  gift  that  of  all  others.” 

A  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  conscientiousness.  Here 
are  a  few  epigrammatic  quotions  : 

“  Food,  clothing  and  the  like  are  common  to  all  : 

But  conscientiousness  is  peculiar  to  the  good.” 

“  The  conscientious  will  rather  lose  their  life  for  their  conscience. 
Than  lose  their  conscience  for  their  life.” 

“  The  poor,”  said  Christ,  “  ye  have  always  with  you.”  It 
was  so  indeed  in  Tiruvalluvar’s  times.  He  too,  in  last  chapters. 
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speaks  of  poverty  and  begging;  the  latter,  however,  he 

condemns.  He  says, 

“  Even  thin  gruel  is  ambrosia  to  him 
Who  has  earned  it  by  labour.” 

With  reference  to  royal  greatness  he  says, 

“  He  is  a  lion  among  kings  who  possesses 
An  army,  people,  wealth,  minister,  friend  and  fort.” 

There  are  some  beautiful  verses  or  Fortitude.  For 
example, 

“  He  has  no  sorrow  in  sorrow, 

Who  seeks  no  pleasure  in  pleasure.” 

“Sorrow  flees  before  him 
Who  can  tickle  trouble  into  joy. 

Regarding  sins  of  omission  and  commission,  the  following 
I  think  cannot  be  surpassed: 

“  He  dies  who  does  what  is  not  meet ; 

He  also  dies  who  does  not  what  is  meet.” 

Indeed,  such  verses  are  so  very  numerous  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  a  selection.  And  translation  is  often  a  hopeless 
task.  The  words  indeed  may  be  rendered,  and  to  a  great 
extent,  the  sentiments  also.  But  to  reproduce  the  beauty,  the 
rhythm  and  the  terseness  of  a  couplet  is  simply  impossible. 
The  translator  must  himself  be  a  poet.  As  has  been  well 
remarked,  each  couplet  is,  as  it  were,  “  an  apple  of  gold  in  a 
network  of  silver.” 

The  third  part  of  the  Kural ,  that  on  Pleasure,  has  been 
much  animadverted  upon.  Fifty  years  ago  Mr.  Drew  said 
that  it  could  not  be  translated  without  “  exposing  the  tran¬ 
slator  to  infamy.”  Public  opinion,  however,  has  greatly 
changed  since  that  time.  Dr.  Graul  has  not  only  rendered  it 
into  German  and  Latin,  but  has  said  something  in  praise  of 
its  intrinsic  excellence.  The  fact  is,  as  I  have  already  poin¬ 
ted  out,  the  poet  chooses  types  and  ideals  for  the  elucidation 
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of  his  themes.  When  about  to  explain  the  nature  of  true 
pleasure,  he  perceives  with  the  Christian  poet  that  domestic 
felicity  is  the  “  only  bliss  that  has  survived  the  fall.”  Even 
the  Apostle  Paul  could  find  no  better  analogy  for  the  union 
of  Christ  and  His  Church  than  that  of  wedded  love.  Dr.  Pope 
thinks  “  he  will  be  regarded  as  having  done  good  service”  in 
translating  it.  It  was  one  of  the  couplets  in  this  part  of  the 
poem,  referring  to  the  two  looks  of  a  maid — the  one  which 
kills  and  the  other  which  cures  the  looker — that  led  Dr.  Graul 
to  admire  Tamil  poetry  and  study  the  Kami. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  ancient 
writers  were  far  less  reserved  in  their  style  of  writing  on  such 
subjects  than  is  the  case  with  modern  authors;  and  that  al¬ 
most  all  eastern  literature  is,  more  or  less,  tainted  with  an 
excess  of  liberty  in  this  particular.  Still,  it  must  be  stated  to 
the  credit  of  the  poet  that  this  section  is  perfectly  pure  in  its 
tendency,  though  its  style  is  different  from  that  of  the  other 
portions.  It  embodies  no  rules  for  conduct.  On  the  contrary 
by  a  few  scintilations  of  poetic  fancy,  it  aims  at  giving  the 
reader  a  vivid  though  distant  glimpse  of  the  perfect  bliss  of 
conjugal  life.  It  consists  mainly  of  soliloquies  and  dialogues, 
and  embraces  unwedded  as  well  as  wedded  love  for  both 
forms  of  union  were  permitted  in  the  poet’s  days.  But  of 
the  twenty-five  chapters,  only  eight  are  devoted  to  un¬ 
wedded  love — thus  indicating  the  decided  opinion  of  the  poet 
who  in  the  eighth  chapter  makes  the  unwedded  union  end  in 
wedded  love.  A  few  couplets  may  be  quoted  in  illustration 
of  what  has  been  said  : 

“Ah,  woe  is  me!  my  might  that  awed  my  foeman  in  the  fight, 

By  lustre  of  that  beaming  brow  borne  down  lies  broken  now.” 

“I  look,  but  her  eyes  are  on  the  ground  the  while; 

I  look  away  and  she  looks  on  me  with  timid  smile.” 

“If  it  is  not  parting,  speak  to  me  ;  but  if  ’tis  quick  return. 

Speak  to  those  who  can  survive  till  then.” 

“Like  the  eye  which  sees  not  the  pencil  which  paints  it 
I  cannot  see  my  beloved’s  faults  when  I  meet  him.” 
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But,  it  may  be  asked,  may  this  portion  be  read  by  the 
young?  I  should  say,  no;  no  more  than  other  eastern 
books,  including  even  certain  portions  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  can  be  placed  in  their  hands  without  injuring  their 
immature  minds. 

We  have  thus  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  the  contents  of  this 
remarkable  work.  It  now  remains  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
its  general  style  and  language.  The  Kural  is  composed  in 
the  purest  Tamil.  In  about  12,000  words  which  the  poet  has 
employed  to  convey  his  thoughts,  there  are  scarcely  fifty  of 
Sanskrit  origin.  He  throws  the  purity  of  Bunyan’s  English 
completely  into  the  shade.  No  known  Tamil  work  can  even 
approach  the  purity  of  the  Kural.  It  is  a  standing  rebuke  to 
modern  Tamil.  Tiruvalluvar  has  clearly  proved  the  richness 
melody  and  power  of  his  mother-tongue.  And  while  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  a  master-piece  like  the  Kural  so  many  centuries 
ago  demonstrates  the  great  antiquity  and  careful  culture 
of  the  Tamil  language,  it  is  sad  to  reflect  on  the  condition 
to  which  this  great  vehicle  of  thought  has  degenerated  in 
these  days  with  neither  poet  to  sing,  nor  moralist  to  teach, — 
especially  when  during  this  same  period  a  new  language — that 
of  Great  Britain — has  arisen  and  developed  into  a  perfect 
tongue  and  bids  fair  ere  long  to  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  the  globe. 

Regarding  the  Kural  as  a  whole,  there  is  but  one  opinion 
as  to  its  surpassing  excellence.  Both  European  and  Indian 
have  written  in  the  highest  praise  of  it.  In  a  little  work,  usu¬ 
ally  attached  to  native  editions  of  the  Kural ,  and  called  the 
Garland  of  Tiruvalluvar,  there  are  fifty-three  verses  attributed 
to  the  discomfited  professors  of  the  Madura  Sangam  or  College 
in  each  of  which  every  variety  of  hyperbole  is  exhausted  by 
the  author  in  his  praise  of  the  poem  and  the  poet.  The  latter  is 
colled  God,  the  first  of  poets,  the  divine  poet,  Brahma,  Laksh¬ 
in's  consort,  etc.;  while  the  former  is  termed  the  Triple 
1  rejtise,  the  Later  Veda,  the  Word  of  God,  the  Word  of 
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Truth,  the  Tamil  Vedam,  and  the  World’s  Book.  One  ot 
these  critics  says  of  it  that  it  is  a  semi-perforated  mustard 
seed  into  which  the  poet  has  emptied  the  contents  of  the 
seven  seas.  He  refers  of  course  to  its  multurn  in  parvo 
characteristic.  Most  of  these  critics  also  refer  to  the 
chapters  as  well  as  sections  as  these  have  come  down  to  us. 
One  of  these  verses  discloses  that  the  poet  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Ugra-peru-Valudi,  a  Pandyan  king,  whose  date  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  beginning  of  our  era. 

A  European  estimate  of  this  work  cannot  be  out  of  place 
here.  Dr.  Barth  in  his  “  Religions  of  India  ”  refers  to  it  as 
that  “admirable  collection  of  stanzas  in  the  Tamil  language 
which  is  instinct  with  the  purest  and  most  elevated  religious 
emotion.”  M.  Ariel,  the  French  translator,  calls  it  “the 
master-piece  of  Tamil  literature”;  and  adds,  “that  which 
above  all  is  wonderful  in  the  Rural  is  the  fact  that  its 
author  addresses  himself,  without  regard  to  castes,  people  or 
beliefs,  to  the  whole  community  of  mankind;  the  fact  that  he 
formulates  sovereign  morality  and  absolute  reason  ;  that  he 
proclaims  in  their  very  essence,  in  their  eternal  abstracted¬ 
ness,  virtue  and  truth  ;  that  he  presents,  as  it  were,  in  one 
group,  the  highest  laws  of  domestic  and  social  life ;  that  he 
is  equally  perfect  in  thought,  in  language,  and  in  poetry,  in 
the  austere  metaphysical  contemplation  of  the  great  myste¬ 
ries  of  the  Divine  nature,  as  in  the  easy  and  graceful 
analysis  of  the  tenderest  emotions  of  the  heart.”  Yes,  it  is 
a  wonderful  work,  second  only  to  that  other  Eastern  litera¬ 
ture  which  has  received  the  impress  of  the  Divine  mind. 
Tiruvalluvar  seldom  discusses  ;  he  speaks  with  authority ; 
his  utterances  are  all  ex  cathedra.  All  his  appeals  are  to  the 
human  conscience  straight  and  direct..  In  the  Veda,  in  the 
Code  of  Manu,  and  in  the  great  Epics,  the  chief  aim  is  the 
exaltation  of  the  Brahmin  ;  in  the  Rural ,  it  is  the  exaltation 
of  man  as  such,  the  race  as  a  whole.  The  very  ideal  of  the 
perfect  man  which  he  presents,  according  to  the  light  he  has 
received  from  Him  “  who  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
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into  the  world,”  cannot  fail  to  inspire  men  of  any  creed  or 
clime  with  purer  motives  for  conduct  and  nobler  aspirations 
for  life. 

The  one  great  defect  of  the  Kural — and  it  is  one  which 
belongs  to  every  unaided  human  effort — is  its  conception  of 
God.  It  is  true  the  poet  does  not  speculate  :  but  he  oscillates 
between  the  personal  and  impersonal  idea  in  the  solitary 
chapter  he  devotes  to  the  “  praise  of  God.”  In  one  couplet 
he  speaks  of  God  as  one  devoid  of  desire  and  aversion,  in 
another  he  gives  Him  eight  attributes,  while  in  a  third  he 
calls  Him  the  destroyer  of  the  five  senses.  It  could  not  have 
been  otherwise.  The  poet,  though  a  giant  in  the  moral  world 
was  after  all  a  child  in  the  spiritual,  with  his  foot  on  its 
threshold  “  seeking  the  Lord  if  haply  he  might  feel  after 
Him  and  find  Him.”  “  ’Tis  Revelation  alone  satisfies  all 
doubts.”  In  the  chapter  on  Renunciation,  there  is  a  remark¬ 
able  verse  in  which  the  yearning  soul  seems  to  gain  a 
glimpse  of  the  faith  by  which  the  “  just  shall  live.”  It  runs 
thus  : 

“  Cling  to  that  which  He  to  whom 
Nought  clings,  hath  bid  thee  cling, 

And  cling  to  that  bond  to  free  thyself 
From  every  clinging  thing.” 

In  other  words,  the  poet  would  say,  “  To  get  rid  of  sin, 
cling  in  faith  to  the  Sinless  One.” 

In  conclusion,  it  is  refreshing  to  think  that  a  nation 
which  has  produced  so  great  a  man  and  so  unique  a  work 
cannot  be  a  hopeless,  despicable  race.  The  morality  he 
preached  could  not  have  grown  except  on  an  essentially 
moral  soil.  To  those  therefore  who  labour  for  the  salvation 
ot  the  Tamil  people,  the  Kural  must  be  a  work  of  peculiar, 
nay,  intense  interest.  To  move,  to  persuade,  to  convince 
the  poet's  countrymen,  the  popular  reformer  or  preacher 
must  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Kural,  so  that  from  their 
own  raJam  they  may  be  led  to  seek  that  ideal,  perfect  Mail, 
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whom  not  having  seen  hut  instinctively  feeling  after,  the 
poet  has  sought  to  sketch  in  his  immortal  work,  which,  in 
the  words  of  an  ancient  Tamil  critic  is, 

“  Sweet  to  the  thought,  sweet  to  the  ear, 

Sweet  to  tlie  mouth,  and  which  with  tongue 
Right  eloquent,  Tiruvalluvar  set  forth, 

That  we  the  way  of  good  may  know.” 


“  Sage  Valluvar,  priest  of  thy  lowly  clan, 

No  tongue  repeats,  no  speech  reveals  thy  name  ; 
Yet,  all  things  changing,  dieth  not  thy  fame, 

For  thou  art  bard  of  universal  man  ; 

And  still  thy  hook  above  the  waters  wan, 

Virtue,  true  Wealth,  and  Joy,  and  being’s  aim. 

In  sweetest  mystic  couplets  doth  proclaim. 

Where  winds  sea-wafted  palmy  forests  fan. 

Haply  undreamed  of  visions  glad  thine  eyes 
In  realms  beyond  thy  fabled  seven-fold  birth, 

And  clouds  of  darkness  from  thy  spirit  roll ; 

While  lands  far-off  have  heard  with  strange  surprise 
Faint  echoes  of  thy  song.  Through  ^Jl  the  earth 
Men  hail  thee  brother,  seer  of  spotless  soul.” 


MR.  J.  M.  NALLASAMY  PILLAI,  B.A.,  B.L. 


OBODY  who  has  the  least  insight  into  the  pages  of 


the  sacred  Kural  will  fail  to  endorse  the  remark  of 
the  veteran  Tamil  scholar,  Rev.  Dr.  G.  U.  Pope, 


that  this  is  a  work  unparalleled  in  any  language.  The  merits 
of  the  work  are  so  apparent  that  even  at  its  very  birth,  it 
received  the  highest  encomiums  of  the  proudest  scholars  of 
the  day,  the  Pandits  of  the  far-famed  Madura  College  or 
Sangam.  The  tradition  that  the  author  was  of  low  birth  only 
hightens  the  value  of  the  appreciations  thus  showered  on 
him.  One  of  the  Collegians  compares  it  to  the  Veda,  and 
another  says,  unlike  the  Veda,  Tiruvalluvar’s  words  do  not 
lose  their  merit  by  anybody  repeating  them.  One  speaks  of 
it  as  containing  everything  worth  knowing,  and  another  that 
there  is  nothing  which  is  not  contained  in  this  work.  One 
says  that  the  wTords  are  sweeter  than  the  Heavenly  Ambrosia, 
and  unlike  the  latter,  can  be  partaken  of  by  everybody.  And 
as  the  poet  utters  these  words  even  our  own  mouth  begins  to 
water.  Another  says  they  are  sweet  food  to  the  mind,  sweet 
to  the  ear  and  sweet  to  the  tongue,  and  the  great  panacea  for 
the  ills  of  Karma.  One  compares  it  to  the  sun  which  dispell¬ 
ing  the  deep  darkness  of  ignorance,  makes  the  lotus  of  the 
heart  bloom  forth.  Another  compares  it  to  the  lamp  dis¬ 
pelling  our  mental  darkness,  with  the  oil-can  of  Dharmu,  and 
wick  of  Art  ha,  and  ghee  of  Kama ,  words  of  fection — the 
flame,  and  the  short  metres — the  lamp-stand.  Its  brevity, 
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not  bordering  on  unintelligibility  or  ambiguity  as  do  most  of 
the  Sutras  in  Sanskrit,  its  perfection  of  expression  and  style, 
its  deepness  are  all  matters  taken  up  for  praise  by  these  learn¬ 
ed  Collegians.  And  what  is  more,  the  poet  Kalladar  brings 
outin  his  verse  its  most  prominent  character,  its  universality. 
People  wrangle  about  this  or  that  being  the  truth,  and 
they  range  themselves  into  various  schools,  but  all  are 
agreed  about  the  truth  of  the  words  uttered  by  Tiruvalluvar. 
And  since  his  time,  all  religionists — Buddhists  and  Jains, 
Saivas  and  Vaishnavas,  have  all  claimed  him  as  their  own. 
And  we  need  not  enquire  wherefrom  he  derived  his  truths. 
It  is  enough  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  perfection  of  Truth,  if 
one  can  say  so,  a  Perfect  Ethical  and  Religious  Code,  a  per¬ 
fection  of  art  and  thought.  Indeed,  a  close  study  of  the  work 
will  bring  out  its  perfect  scientific  basis  and  each  part,  and 
each  chapter,  and  each  verse  is  placed  one  after  the  other  in 
a  perfect  chain  of  logical  arrangement  and  argument.  And 
may  we  hope  that  some  ardent  student  of  the  Karol  will 
work  out  from  it  a  perfect  theory  of  ethics,  both  private  and 
international. 

One  more  remark,  and  this  will  introduce  us  to  the  chapter 
of  the  book  we  have  taken  up  for  translation  and  elucidation. 
It  is  usually  remarked,  following  the  main  divisions  of  the 
Dook  into  Dharma,  Artha  and  Kama  Qu/>0«r, 

that  the  author  has  left  out  the  discussion  of  the  last  Puru- 
sh&rtha  or  Moksha,  on  the  ground  that  religion  is  a 

matter  which  will  give  room  for  difference  and  dispute.  But 
is  it  true  that  there  are  no  universal  truths  of  religion  and 
did  our  author  leave  them  unsaid  ?  His  own  contemporaries 
did  not  understand  him  as  doing  so,  but  have  stated  in  their 
encomiums  that  he  has  explained  all  the  four  Purushartams 
and  that  he  has  shown  the  path  to  Moksha.  And  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Pope  in  his  short  paper  on  the  Ethics  of  Kural  holds  that 
Tiruvalluvar  bases  his  ethics  on  the  grand  truths  of  Tri  pa- 
dart  ha — Pathi,  Pasu  and  Pasa.  In  fact,  his  creed  is  not  a 
godless  creed  like  that  of  the  Jains  or  Buddhists  Our 
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author’s  God  is  the  ‘  First  Cause  and  Lord’  ‘  4^ He  is 
4  Intelligent/  ‘  anrevffiaieBi  ’ ;  He  4  resides  in  the  heart  of  his 
creatures’  Wv* ;’  He  is  ‘  Immaculate,  Un¬ 
tainted  by  likes  and  dislikes;’  ‘  vn*' 

He  is  the  4  Lord  of  Lords  ’  and  4  King  of  Kings  ’  ‘  ;• 

He  is  ‘Incomparable’,  4  ***€*;'  He  is  the 

4  Source  of  all  Dharma  and  Beneficent,  4  ***e»™'; 

He  has  eight  attributes,  4  <sj *** ppnatr  ( 2 .  e.  Self-Depen¬ 
dent  or  Self-Possesed,  the  Pure,  Self-Luminous,  the  All 


Knowing,  the  Ever-Free,  the  Beneficent,  the  Infinitely  Power¬ 
ful  and  Infinitely  Blissful)  and  the  Eternal  Truth,  WlOUJL-j 
and  the  Perfect  and  Good  Being;  4  «r.  Ho 

amount  of  learning  is  of  any  good  unless  a  man  believes  in 
the  existence  of  God  and  worships  His  feet  in  all  love  and 
truth.  And  without  such  knowledge  and  such  conduct,  the 
mere  attaining  of  ethical  perfection  is  of  no  use  (Vide  St.  4 
below.)  The  true  way  to  get  rid  of  our  bonds  is  to  reach  the 
feet  of  the  Ever-Free.  And  these  bonds  are  not  mere  myths 
but  they  are  caused  by  our  own  ignorance.  And  then,  the 
chain  of  causation  following  karma  into  endless  births  and 
suffering  is  worked  out,  and  the  means  or  Sddana  required 
to  get  freed  from  these  bonds  are  fully  shown,  and  of  all  the 
means,  the  greatest  Sddana  is  to  reach  Him  who  is  past  all 
thought  and  speech  ;  and  unless  this  is  done,  it  is  useless  to 
hope  to  get  our  cares  destroyed.  And  as  all  these  principles 
are  fully  explained  in  chapter  XXXVI  on  r2u>tuiq “How 
to  perceive  Truth,’’  we  have  translated  the  same  below,  adopt¬ 
ing  almost  the  language  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Pope,  together  with 
the  famous  commentary  of  Parimelalagar,  with  and  some 
running  notes,  here  and  there. 


HOW  TO  PERCEIVE  TRUTH? 

That  is,  we  know  the  Truth  when  we  know  the  nature  of 
Birth  and  Freedom  (Moksha)  and  the  causes  thereof,  free 

*  Pandit  Savariroyan  derives  ‘  Sivarn  ’  from  ‘  Qsih  ’  and  our  Saint 
uses  ‘  ©<* uj  ’  very  frequently* 
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from  error  and  doubt.  This  the  Sanskritists  call  Tafvajndna. 
As  this  knowledge  arises  after  desiring  the  desire  of  Him 
who  has  no  desire,  this  chapter  is  placed  in  consequence  after 
the  chapter  on  4  g'P&i  \  4  Sanyasa.’ 

1.  Qurr  QjjvTnk)  even  foenpu  GuT(jr)Q<orr<siiT 

LD0o77  /r@)  Uj!T(&tt)LJ  l9 pUl-j. 

The  delusion  whereby  men  deem  that  the  truth  which  is  not; 

That  is  the  cause  of  hapless  birth. 

(COMMENTARY.) 

This  delusion  consists  in  believing  such  hooks  and 
doctrines  which  hold  that  there  is  no  rebirth,  no  fruits  of 
both  kinds  of  karma  and  that  there  is  no  God  and  such  like, 
to  be  the  true  books  and  doctrines.  This  delusive  belief  is 
same  as  when  one  mistakes  one  thing  for  another,  a  block 
for  a  man,  shell  for  silver.  ^0^.  “delusion,”  “  error,” 

“  Avidga  or  ignorance,”  are  all  synonymous  words. 
As  it  is  only  sorrow  that  is  reaped  in  all  the  four  kinds  of 
birth  as  devas,  men,  animals  and  astrals,  this  couplet  ex¬ 
plains  that  birth  is  sorrowful  and  avidga  or  error  is  its  cause. 

2.  ttSl&flULL  LJ'U&(&)L£>  LD  (77j<S>rP  IEI Q 

&,TlL&  JJ6UIT <5E(0. 

Darkness  departs,  and  rapture  springs  to  men  who  see 

The  mystic  vision  pure,  from  all  delusion  free. 

(COMMENTARY.) 

<^0^,  darkness  is  hell.  4  The  mystic  vision  pure’  is  the 
supreme  object  of  knowledge.  By  this  couplet  is  explained 
that  by  freedom  is  meant  Niratisaga?ianda  and  the  Nimitta 
Kanina ,  for  this,  the  Supreme  Being.  {In  the  next  couplet  it 
in  .stated  that  even  this  doubt  is  the  cause  of  birth,  and  the  means 
of  getting  rid  of  this  doubt  is  also  stated.) 

f°».  <$(T irdssFj  Gr>6iJ'JJ  sBjGj&r 

61hUftTLL  /hanffliU  JPJ6&JL 
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When  doubts  disperse  and  clearness  is  gained, 

Nearer  is  heaven  than  earth  to  sage’s  soul. 

(COMMENTARY.) 

Doubt  (£3'/JL°)  is  knowing  a  thing  variously.  That  is 
doubting  if  there  is  or  is  not  God  and  Karma  and  Rebirth  and 
without  definite  belief  in  anything.  I  his  is  the  same  as 
doubting  a  thing  as  water  or  a  mirage,  rope  or  a  snake.  As 
it  is  natural  to  every  system  to  refute  other  doctrines  and 
establish  its  own,  the  doubtsarising  from  such  a  multitude  of 
doctrines,  those  sages  well  practised  in  Yoga  vvili  leniove, 
by  their  Svanubhuti  or  experience,  and  attain  to  real  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  hence  they  are  called  'Gpeifliifnir.  As 

they  reach  higher  and  higher  Yngic  experience,  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  world  grows  less  and  less  :  hence  the  author’s 
statement  that  “  heaven  is  nearer,”  etc.  By  this  couplet  is 
explained  that  doubtiul  knowledge  is  a  cause  of  birth. 

4.  6gUJ  am  IT  Q  SU  JL)  js)  U  SE  &  JS27}]  U'JUlYshQ  p 

Gld uuj am t  <s£)sv<ovrr  ^Bsuird^. 

Five-fold  perception  gained,  what  benefits  accrue 
To  them  whose  spirit  lacks  perception  of  the  True  ? 

(COMMENTARY.) 


Five-fold  perception  is  the  Manas.  By  ‘gained’  is  meant 
the  controlling  of  the  manas  and  concentrating  of  it  in 
Darana.  As  training  of  this  alone  is  not  sufficient,  the  author 
says  there  is  no  benefit,  and  he  brings  out  by  the  ’  *lu>/  how 
difficult  a  feat  even  this  attainment  of  Darana  is.  By  these 
two  couplets  the  greatness  of  Pathijndna  is  explained  by 
pointing  out  that  without  this  attainment,  no  Moksha  is  pos¬ 
sible.  {A nd  the  nature  oj  this  Puthijnana,  “ the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord,”  is  the  subject  oj  the  next  couplet.) 

5.  CTLjQuTQ^'orr  6T  €&>!£>'$  SB  IT  LiQ  ih  LjQu  IT  06YT 

QiDiuuQurTQBsrr  at  emu  $<sl{. 

Whatever  thing,  of  whatsoever  kind  it  be, 

‘Tis  wisdom’s  part  in  each  the  real  thing  :o  see. 
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(COMMENTARY.) 


That  is,  one  must  perceive  the  truth  immanent  in  every 
thing,  after  getting  rid  of  our  ordinary  notions  of  them.  In 
the  phrase  “  'JAn^Q-ffixirear  iu<t%G8T asiLQjhL  iDrriS0jj{<5jj(]!.*jr  eSt^ib 

Qunenp"  the  words  may  mean  ordinarily  the  name  of  king 
Cheraman  of  a  particular  description,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.;  but 
they  may  mean  more  particularly  the  Tattvas  from  earth  to 
Purusha.  When  examined  and  rendered  into  their  final 
causes,  what  finally  remains  is  none  of  this  cause  and  effect, 
but  the  Highest  Truth,  and  His  knowledge  is  the  true  know¬ 
ledge.  By  this  couplet,  is  explained  the  nature  of  this  true 
knowledge, 

NOTE  — This  is  one  of  the  most  oft-quoted  couplets  of  Kural,  and  is  put 
to  more  general  uses  than  what  is  intended  here.  One  lias  not  to  go  far  to 
discover  the  Supreme  Being  and  know  Him.  He  is  in  everything  ;  but  one 
must  lose  light  of  the  apparent  to  gain  the  real.  God  is  in  the  earth  but 
the  earth  is  not  God  ;  Gou  is  in  water  but  water  is  not  God,  and  so  through 
every  Tattva,  and  lastly,  God  is  in  the  soul,  but  the  soul  is  not  God.  When 
one  has  so  learned  to  discriminate  and  distinguish,  then  only  will  he  attain 
to  Patijnanarn.  In  the  next  three  couplets,  the  Sadana ,  “means,”  required 
for  attaining  this  Patijnanarn  is  given.  And  the  first  requisite  is  hearing 
or  learning. 

6.  &  p p -gsm®  QmijuQuir rj^sin  ^smt—TT  pSsouu'drlajiT 

LLppft  em(b)  GUT  ITT 

Who  learn  and  here  the  knowledge  of  the  true  obtain, 

Shall  find  the  path  that  cometh  not  again. 


(COMMENTARY.) 


By  ‘  learn,*  the  author  means  learning  from  every  body 
and  at  all  times.  By  ‘here,’  the  author  brings  out  the  great¬ 
ness  of  human  birth  wherefrom  alone  one  can  attain  Moksha. 
“  The  path  that  cometh  not  again”  is  the  path  to  Moksha. 
The  means  or  Sadana  for  knowing  The  First  Cause,  the  cause 
of  one’s  attaining  Moksha  are  of  three  kinds  :  they  are 
“  Hearing  or  Study  ”,  eSunfi.  ud,  “  Reflection,”  uir«8smr,  “  Realis¬ 
ing.”  This  couplet  explains  “  (®a<ara0,”  Hearing  or  Sravana. 
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7.  spitp J&J&T srr  Qp<srr &a  sm id 537  e^(TF)^,SsO'urr u 

Quirp ^J&TSIT  QsU&fBT L-fT  i9pUL _y. 

The  mind  that  knows  with  certitude  what  is  and  ponders  weU, 
Its  thoughts  on  birth  again  to  other  life  need  not  to  dwell. 


(COMMENTARY.) 

This  explains  "  *8u>/t 1*^”  Reflection  or  nwncma. 

8.  lQ  TDLjQlJGXT  6giLD  Qt-I  pG&LLV)  iW&cf  tflpt-jQ  LJ  oS7  GVJJLD 
W  UlQ  U  IT  QT)<o  J  HT^WTU  <*>$  ol]. 

When  the  fol  y  of  desiring  birth  departs, *the  soul  can  tview 
The  exalted  Home  of  The  Good  Being,  this  is  wisdom  true. 

(COMMENTARY.) 

Birth  and  ignorance,  and  Exalted  Home  and  Truth 
are  really  related  as  effect  and  cause,  they  are  given  inversely 
in  this  couplet.  Of  the  five  faults,  as  ignorance  is  the  cause 
of  even  the  other  faults,  the  author  has  stated  this  as  the 
cause  of  birth.  As  Moksha  is  higher  than  all  other  things, 
it  is  spoken  of  as  the  4  exalted.’  The  First  Cause  is  spoken  of 
as  the  ‘Good  Being,’  inasmuch  as  He  is  eternal  without  birth 
and  death,  as  all  other  things  are  too  insignificant  to  taint 
Him  by  their  contacts,  and  as  He  remains  the  same  without 
change  or  taint  at  all  time,  though  immanent  in  all  things. 
Hence  also,  He  is  spoken  of  above  as  the  4  True  being 
(QwtiuQuntysir)  and  the  Existent  (e-wwerr^.)  The  “  viewing  ” 
is  the  soul  losing  its  mala  by  constantly  realising  or  practis¬ 
ing  Banana  so  that  it  may  become  one  with  God 

(^<brpisn)ujLijT)).  As  it  is  commonly  held  by  all  schools  of  people 
that  the  soul  when  it  leaves  the  body  becomes  that  which  it 

fancied  at  the  time  (  ivn^^T&sr jpc  u»eSs*uuiLu.^  jyoo & 

,3/ sjjaj/rujp  C^ir&xnjiuxt^eviTsv)  i,  p.,  is  born  assuming  that  body  to 
which  it  yearned  at  the  time  of  death,)  and  so,  too,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  people  who  aspire  after  Moksha  to  contemplate 
on  the  Transcendent  Being,  so  that  the]**  thoughts  on  birth 
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may  cease,  there  is  no  better  means  than  this  Finn  ana  for 
practice  beforehand  always.  Thus  u'io/Ssw,  (Banina)  “  Realis¬ 
ing,  ”  is  explained  in  this  couplet, 

9.  &  IT  IT  L_J  'oWf  IT ii  & iTITLf  Q  46i_G) 6H  IT ^537  LA  V  V  L$  &  j£/  & 

&ITfT piT  J  IT  &iriTpqF)  (oWL. 

The  true  ‘support  ’  who  knows --rejects  ‘supports’  he  sought  before 

Sorrow  that  clings  shall  cease  and  cling  to  him  no  more 

(COMMENTARY.) 

‘  &(Lp*s  ld  ’  ‘conduct  or  practice’  here  means  practice  of 
Yoga.  This  Yoga  is  of  eight  kinds;  Yama,  Niyama,  Asana, 
Pranayama,  Pratyiikara,  Dharana,  Dhyana,  and  Samadhi. 
Their  explanations  are  too  long  to  be  given  here.  See  them 
in  the  books  on  Yoga-  ‘  The  sorrows  that  cling  to  us  ’  are 
the  fruits  of  karma  which  have  yet  to  be  experienced,  which 
are  the  result  of  infinite  karma  performed  in  births  dating 
from  eternity,  and  which  give  rise  to  fruits  already  eaten  in 
past  births  and  in  the  present  birth.  “  Shall  cease  and  cling 
no  more,”  as  they  will  vanish  before  Yoga  and  Jnana  like 
darkness  before  light.  This  Jains  call  *  p-qjitul/.'  As  even 
good  karma  is  the  seed  of  birth,  it  is  called  a  1  disease.’  The 
author  holds  that  births  will  cease  when  the  Supreme  is  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  above  mentioned  three  means.  When  the  births 
cease,  what  can  all  the  ills  do,  as  they  cannot  cling  to  these 
Jnanis  well  practised  in  Yoga,  and  there  being  no  support, 
they  will  die.  This  is  the  purport  of  the  stanza. 

NOTE.— The  word  in  the  verse  and  1  uppi'  in  the  previous 

chapter  mean  a  support  or  hold.  The  soul  has  two  such  supports,  one  in 
Bdndha  and  one  in  Moksha  and  without  such  supports  it  cannot  stand.  This 
may  be  compared  to  a  piece  of  iron  held  between  two  magnetic  poles,  one 
positive,  and  one  negative,  or  better  still  to  a  fruit  growing  on  a  tree. 
The  fruit  is  held  up  by  the  tree,  so  long  and  so  long  only,  as  it  is  raw  and 
immature  (undeveloped)  but  so  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  it  reaches  the  ground 
(Force  of  gravity)  ;  fruit,  as  such,  must  be  united  to  the  tree  or  the  ground. 
What  happens  is,  as  the  fruit  grows  riper  and  riper,  the  sap  of  the  tree 
does  not  rise  up  to  the  twig  and  the  twig  dies,  and  it  falls  ofF.  So  too  as 
man  rises  higher,  and  his  desire  of  the  world  decreases,  and  the  bonds  are 
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sundered,  he  drops  into  the  Feet  of  the  Lord.  “  stpAr&p 

Qu.tb  ugiumb.”  The  author  of  p&u^iun  a  explains  ‘ 

qeSain^  ’  as  Dhydna,  and  ,*/r/rtyQ**_  GQgsev  ’  as  Samddhi ,  the  highest 
Jndna-  Yoga  practices.  In  the  next  verse  this  Pusatchaya ,  “Ceasing  of 
the  bond,"  is  furthei  explained. 


10.  XiTLOLD  Qsu  ,8)6t?l  LD‘±J3>&  L& GG)  oil  ^Lp 6VT pDSST 

/5  J  LD  51  0(5 El _ <®0(3>5)  '^1'hiTU. 

When  lust  and  wrath  and  error’s  triple  tyranny  is  o’er, 

Their  very  names  for  aye  extinct,  their  >ain  shall  be  no  more. 


(COMMENTARY.) 


The  eternal  ignorance,  avidya ,  the  consequent  agankara, 
the  feeling  of  ‘  I  ’  and  ‘  mine  the  hankering  which  desires 
this  or  that,  the  eternal  desire  of  this  or  that  object,  and  dis¬ 
like  or  hate  arising  from  unsatisfied  desire,  these  five  faults 
are  enumerated  by  Sanskritists.  The  author  enumerates 
only  three,  as  ‘  Agankara’  can  be  brought  under  ‘  Avidya,’ 
and  ‘  hankering  ’  can  be  comprised  under  ‘  desire.’  As  these 
faults  are  burnt  up  before  Jnana-Yoga  practices,  like  cotton 
before  a  wildfire,  so  the  author  speaks  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  very  names  of  these  three  faults.  As  those  who  do  not 
commit  these  faults,  will  not  commit  good  or  bad  karma 
caused  by  them,  the  author  states  accordingly  in  this  verse 
that  they  suffer  no  pain  therefrom.  As  a  result  of  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  True  Knowledge,  the  ills  of  past  births  and  of  future 
births  are  destroyed,  and  thus  these  two  verses  find  a  place  in 
these  chapter.  We  learn  from  this  also,  that  what  remains 
to  those  who  have  perceived  the  Truth  is  the  present  body  and 
ills  attaching  thereto. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE.* 
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The  good  are  resolved  not  to  injure  or  hurt, 

Though  ’twould  gain  them  that  wealth  which  brings 

[greatness  on  earth. 

Nor  will  they  return  of  the  ill  they  receive. 

Though  a  foe  should  inflict  an  undeserved  pain. 

If  one  should  do  hurt  to  an  unprovoked  foe, 

He  will  never  escape  from  the  sorrow  ’twill  bring. 

Would  you  punish  the  man  who  has  injured  your  mind  ? 

Oh,  put  him  to  shame  by  your  kindness  and  love. 

What  good  has  he  gained  by  his  knowledge  and  skill, 

If  he  strive  not  for  others  as  much  as  himself? 

No  man  should  consent  to  inflict  or  permit 
Wi;at  he  knows  will  give  pain  to  his  bitterest  foe. 

Of  virtues  the  chief — to  do  nought  that  is  mean, 

Though  the  man  may  be  bad  and  the  time  apropos. 

Why  do  men  e’er  inflict  upoft  others  the  pain 
That  experience  teaches  themselves  to  avoid  ? 

If  a  man  in  the  morning  bring  grief  to  his  foe  ; 

With  the  eve,  uninvited,  ’twill  come  to  himself. 

To  give  pain  to  another  brings  ten  back  again.. 

Would  you  guard  you  from  grief?  To  another  cause  none. 


*  From  the  “Folk-Songs  of  Southern  India  by  Charles  E.  Gover.  (1871.] 
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Ljirtr^&iTsv^Lpii)  l£ 

BY 

PANDIT  M.  RAGHAVA  AIYANGAR  Avl.,  ( Ramnad .) 


G&ipifi L£  1)9 <® &T  &&!?!&<£!&  J&L-Uim&'GiTU  UGOUtp. 

iurr&  Gft&xiTGopg]  pfrcrTiiji  pn  surn^Soir pssrirruSl  stulc,  ^jGU&Jir 

jrtr<±j&&!&oir) p  Gun^ihuiTo^GSToi^LD  <*635/ — <*<*/£;*  iS  g  Lp&Qtoyjju  up 
p/lL/LL  «jy^o37  iQp'EV  G\)/£  p]  fSljBip&tdtollJU  U  pjflujQ  LD  to)  UUE  pj  GtT 
(sttstt .  $)eup  j9p(&)U>  (LppuL-i—  piDifltoi  2_oW,7dld  /SSsoemjjp  Opifi 
pp(&)U  Qut$ij  *0s$*srr  ^jjpjauanir  QtoiL—ptglso.  “^)i35 pij?to)i7 
&STrs£!jj6£j®nir”  (LppsShJGupflGV  (Lpp<&(r&)p®(jF>' ip  p%sv  u9ev>L-& 
& !E1'E!EJ*$61TU  Upfi#  &pQ&C  G&±j]$l3BSrr  G pfllLloU ifl £f)]U),  ^LLLDt-L 
Ql^tG  Gust  j&Qllsst ^anLL'iJT  &V,  (cldg^ud  fit p p(&j  (Ellldsstld  ^ jsuir 
Glj^to TP'gJ.  'JJ 7  ipu  T  G5ST p  j£J  ^LDp.rLpP^J  pptl)l9LJL9oYrSsrUUSUT^6rr 

G&7GVG£jlATJ)J  : - “  di/TGcGp&W  XolTiTp  (otf  jUtolLDiTiiLuL-L—  QufT 

0^STr  ,^,/T  T  Up  G^jLb  $JG5Vt!  p  GgiLb  <*0LO  LDUl9to}Jl})  ^juGul  0 

Ssrr  ^  p  pQ  &  LDSsrun  ^  gu  t  sy  su  pTpju:.  gdj.it  ti9  U  un  uplto)ii9  ini) 
6Xi(lF)G$>tW  (LppuiLt—  &fi!  s^JU  W  dB^STT  ^ITTJUii  JS/633#uy 

Ltil—pg]  ^o1TpT(^Lb  JQjSST  EpppIp  V)  2.  517  635  LO  l9  T$ Gp T 6.ST  J»  i£> Sv8sOm 

Gps-  ppjp  Q&JbanLL&SLLuLLi—  (&jrfl:u,Tj$)  Q <r & iki $ sifl oM  ptoromn 

<*6fe»T  <££0517  T  jy  JJ  E  fgltTrSME oTTiTGV  «jy ('](9 $  6$] Lb  <p]Gttfi pGpTD  ^.Guj. 
®p  Bp  *  1GC  GlJbtol  to)JHi  Ujip  ®to>Hll9.lLG  LDS 35 pi glGujil#  G&iLl 
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C9H£)U ulLl_  ■sSl’otyijura sctor  $<££)&  &tr6MTu.pQ&rr  Gprrrj 

&(TF)oSl-55)!JJ  UJITllQ gpjLr)  ! U 'i  $  !T  p  p  tumi9^]lb  &(T®brQ<5Vlb.  4^11$ 

esXLC)  'jyeF(o&iU6!))L£>'£(#j  ,jy  zm6&>lfi&&LL  Q&lLhUlJ  UlLl—  JTjJT GO  %  %ofT <& 

a'j^e&LUiT&xG&rriowr  b),  ^p^is^Ts^u  Gbqjjsun  vy  j&pjeSl  Q^ird 
0^©\)  a^GibG  ^iia iwiovni)  QiiaaSid  asewiL-Qp  Qld6\)gli  (Thjtb 

<o&U^1JLD!T  lb. 

^phiQsv  Qpoin  jry  awisrka  GiPiT^ipsor  GToirsguib  iGjusva1  G&uli 

‘h<oS’<oST!T  &I0OT  6gUJ  ^SlsST {DS5T  IT .  SliS^SXTL!  p^l  D0  «jy  SUIT 

<9^JpJ  T[J  &irlT6tffT;EJ&Sifl  s\)  Qp&  G)'JJU)T  &ST  £>J ,  UGfolpUJ  JpJT  S\)  a.  o)fI  p 

&,ijJ5p&»pLJ  UpijS)u  iGljrsivpnU  Ltl&oSsi)  <oTSG7  uQp.  SSguQ 

iLjrrirT'ju  ijprrev  ^aa^b^iu  Gurr  (TFjpp  Q-p&ni—iupsvr  G psar u  u/sv 
uGib.  @60t-4<?rRj<iLb  g)^^^/r0^rr  r^oUff>^(5  £>(§€& j)  urTGcbri^iusw 
GTssrufTtir  <sp r/j)6iiGs37 ssi  u  pj  Qpm  pirsv&af! p  arr  uu^a^sin  pj£J, 
^suQgst  Gp  r ffoair ulSI  ujib  ugvljuG pptQQpsvr .  44  rSievrs 

PQTj  j2$'p®S)p  U  IT  63W  If.  LLhbir  'JpS&SUUjp  Jil^'  6TS6T  su  (TFjlb  Pj  SU  S&6V  k  <56  « 

jfrrrp  un&jppirev  G’jj&orrib.  ^}6xi?&sr uu p>i9<i  a&isi&p 

p,rr  IT  !tQ.U  LDfT  /E/0ZJL  LDQFjp  ioZ)* ,  LD  J£J6B).3  &  &  IT (l9ev  4  4  G p  T  Gl'  ffC IT $3ttT 
fB6V)6V)(T<5^(PlJUIT  L_|6ESTIT  <$i_L_@GCbT[_  Ip  a Lp&rriv  GlpuiGssr,  r8eu 5^0 

^  0 €&)  oVl  Gftiy.  C?:/J  T(d57  'n  <oT S3T U  Lj &  p i  jG  (TT)& Q  6VT  p®ff  * .  ^jpgpJoG^ 

& na  %Gldsvt  g^ll  6UL-Garrs\)G)T p  Guuit  auqrjL&p  Q u rr itb) Gpj ltj ,  <3ju 

UtTGSVl  ip.'lJtfiT,  GffO'sQ&n&ULjeVolJlt  USVS&IT&Q&fTGHTG  G & /5  p l£ Lp 
^rrmiiaGl  G&'jupmir  gtgstu  pj  44  L|6$sriT  <5n_L_(£6S5rL_ ’’  sreisru  pQpso 

(sQtStnk&LDJlb,  JTMGST  fill-jib,  U&ttTGtH—p,  piGip  Co  oil  B  pfil _ LD  piElipU 

Lyi bXeuiT  Quirt meu  GrQa.rr svpjgjiSlqprb  jgj  Q&i &l£‘ pir  jirbi^G}  Q&uj ^ j 
toU'ip  Qpw  uj&6£jib,  .jyj&Qsu  srsrsT  vjutb  Quiuirrrp  iQp 

<3BfTiS^p_^J  ^S^P’i^ULlL-L-  Q  psb  U  6£]LD  ^  jG<^tlSl<i^  <£> 

QpTiKT jr)}  ifievSsv.  Sfr&evT a)  rtpG&tEi&iEi&Bsrru  upflcu  Q&iijjG 
QpQpQ^pll^lb  fB  <off  <537  it  &l<o\)T  6£IL]  oil  JgJ  Qul  (TTjrh  <& !T p  7  LD. 

^ jib  (pp&&iW  £>W&(^6ff  p,3oti<9:&rEl&<9:  IT&  J1/LJD/E7 

05DOT7 supiGev,  (Lpjr&biyt  QpiprBira.iT  6T®n U6titr,  c^ara:fEiaiLi(^i 
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ptlQTjm  ^(TFSuGlTsb  jry  '(g)SVjp'JJ‘Xod)i  XSfTfffi)  USplSDj'1  (tppsQ'JJGU  pj^tp 
G’3T  ffcGC  U  LJ  G  9  sb  P&U.  ^joiJSTD  J IJ  Q  UTSmQoU^  &6UiGlj  7  657,  rLf)'7fj<£ 
QsUGTT,  ^U3fi^lJ<^)T  QP 3s£iQ  JU  T  (TJjLL  ^3 3  ft] 3 p  3> SU  J T &<i  3G.pill 
L/lp&pJLD)  SU  IT  ft  SIT  G  3>-U  oil  ft]  3STT  T  JEGljLD  c  3,  JL!  SU  3>  5TT  G)5)  Lb  UJCDL— 
QljT  3  T3>SLfLb  @(77 i  3,  3  <bV  T  SU ,  <Jlf  6U  QF>(D  U  ujbjfihlJ  IT  T  dJ  3  9>  FF  oSSrifji 
iSl&ipppp  0,^'iJ  psbjpJ.  sx\  (Lpp'bT&it  GTSSTurir  /_/ (& ./ j j it ±j 

iSppsQsb^  ^SUT  'JJT  SUIT  ?  6TS3irreVp>p61)iT  ?  <oTSU  SU  05)3  ll9s!5T  IT  ^ 
GTsbuSST  sS\si?,]Jft)  ft?6tT  fLp^sQffO  -fy  T IT LLJ i  gj ?  J IfSUlT  ^Lf)6ULbT3U 
Unn3>d>nC03>5))3,  c$li?LpL0<j<$6rT  ILJ  IT cljQ  T S5!  J2J  l9sb G5T  T  ^  [T  T  ±J  SU  T  Lb. 

9 

UGlDLpi.l  ipSUSUJT  J£)  SU U €V T  JQ] 3  sb  9>SX)SUpSD p  JTilJSU  <$p(3)3 

&an t—4=&ftjz>  &  tsv  3  ptsv  @ nppuuiUG.iL  Gp  t  (^9  3  u  lj  lLG  ll  ^.srrsrr 

JpjTSV&CooYT  Gtp'is  •£ 0 S)9  'JJT 0LO.  @ SU p  T)J SIT  Sip lb  L_j piST  GS^f  ppj 

9lp,ip>3U.  jpirsSlsb  Qp&p  Q&.iiujbr  (o33LDiTsb  Gurp<^ 

Q#  T  pjuG-llsb  (o  3  rj  GVT f,sb  6TsbuT?/59T  (Lp  tf  (&Jj9  3^  T  (Lpipft  /T<® IT 

uiuy.j.u j£j .  @<f  (o&jr svrrpsb  utt  3  upippGp  u,t  ssbtlsut  lj%3su 
r&ob'ju  ljG uq^llQ urrrr  QpupiLpE'gjZjszrujib  uTsosn^su  Q3%05t9(3> 

£L.®5STSUo;f)9(8jLL  J)j  (TF,(G^G3  JjSsV  (o  Lb pG) 3,  T  6m  G  Lf  if:  T  <$  SU  sb .  @<S 

3>TJS551lD  Ljppjj^lJ  U  G  U  77j(®5  G  3  T  pjpj  pi  U  ob  **  <oT  GST  SgU  LD  ^JljSTOl 

U-j f— 6137  SU tp  ft] ‘LLJUilL-fTsb.  ^SUSW  ft  G p  J  SV  l_j lB  5 £  G&JjjG, 

“  ^ev'B^^Grru  LjAsSl  GtnujQjQrT n Q  glVeur^ 

G&rj&GWi _  Quits\!ld  l_^i5  ^ld<5B) u 

iT-smoiD  uj$)®sTLB(V)l£\  GuttQjjji  SGfT£  G  fir  yfliuu 

o<F‘itb£>J  A/0U_^ii)  &  sin  ij  lu  it  gj  QarrQfQftTiu 

<oT60T  ^IJLjphfT  SglT  P'TIJIJ  U  IT  L —  sSl(o  SvCoUJ  rJ)J  SU  3U  IT  7  SoST  ( Lp  If- K  IT  £  iT 

Qpsb  ebl  >ol) U  L/G<£j£j£  gS-'gll ^6V  T  6ti  P__ oW ,T  % ,  JPjjG&JJ 

UJorr  UlTlp'.IJ  (LpiprhtT  3,  (TlyLL  ^g)jUU(Ti — o'U  Gupp  G  L  (Tf^^Q SF  IT  p  ^ 
2_t£'JJ  60))Lb  <cpQ  JSB1  ffO#,f&SU  GjobuSULb  j@  tj  U  H  l—  (ffl>  LIT  IT  ft 
QP9-'i?  *L£ua,lG\'£,  Qp  UTI-UUlLu.  G&bnu&lb  ®6afi  #J 

gSIsiJ  ft](3jU).  Slj^iLlsb  UTSWSll — SU  Q 3 $6& 4j  G L  I  (TTj^Co  3  T ^ 

£)<$  TUj‘P>3U  *>..  psfil'JJ  SU36UT pSDpu  LJS00T ST)l 3>  3TG0p  J£>U  LjGOsUT 

9eU(T^LD  Lj&tpi^J  UTiy.S (3)3,9,051  PGV1T.  $SuSsBT  ^)j3>*n  p$6V, 
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“  (9)f%]&ntj  Lon^np 

pips*  Qlduls^}jj  Q^nLuujrT  is^eShsai^ 

(Lfj^JUnu  (fiUg&flju  iL.&luj'ip  (cSUSO 
Quc^y? *n p  ^mznstnrr;  uSlr^lhui) 

&prp‘K 

67  oJf  U)  IT  ^Lf.  o\>  0  LL  ? 

“  6j>&»  o  &  funrru.  ufgteiru)  Q^i—aaOpQp^p 
Qun/fip  QufVj^l  #a  np  Qun  pqt?  jp  pir&flpp, 

Qj-ffisr  ” 

STSVT  s\S)LlLJ  pi  -hT  U  ppi&O  SJ w(o  S  TSUip  *  'ST^Ub  U  T  ip  d9  0  &  G>  SO 

strsms.  ^supjfisn  %  ripssiSTT^p  Quqk^CoST jpj  GsjQppsuoST 
2_^u in  zrski  &p)i£>  Quu(7Fsni—iLJsuQsjr  st ->n  jpj  eBsrrssu  ulLGsit 

<8fT  J£)  .  ^)Sjfl  ^SUSljplj-jSsVT  ripisi  svfl8s\)  l9  SO  St,GUpj$JLJ  UTTUp’.U  (Lpty- 
fh  IT &(&)<£>  p%30S&  7HSLJ  l^SOSUT  S1J  SIDS'.  l9  SO  J&JT  SOS oif)  JD  <3S.puuGub 
QpiSp'ST &rjJjLb  SyQ^oU'G  T  ST in  LJ SID p  £  d6,TL!_L_i>0,  ^JjSU  sSl  S 658T 

q.  i— w  *  j)f)  rs$j  ld  “  npjs^^upT  11  stszt  p^tit  spirc^f  iiSlrpppQso  pis 

4C.ToW(7^>0/X).  J>\  SST  jfiujti)  (g]UD(^Lpiy-'E  IT  tC'T  pL^tp  'JpirpSStflr)  ®n}Jl}) 

L-JffCSXJ  G  SSOSOT  iff  SpJU)  Lbl  *  U  U  tpSIDUb  U-fSIDl—Jj  TlTJ,p  a 'pfipSOITSO, 
^jU  LJ  LpSlDLD  QuU  J  odlQp  ^jSUSDSLJ  UITJTp  &  1  SOppsU  Q  jin  J)l  2_  J?/ pi 

ss.pp  pi&jv. 

CvUDp^ptypp  L^SOoUJT^J  Quuznrr  (o '5  T  &  &)  SOT  )  UT$p&TS0p 
^so  u j p % sssr t_  Qidi&'S)La  ujsfilu  Qua^ousSl  Qupp  i<‘KiT&iT"> 
STsirp  S  rr  j%lu9&TT  JlTSp  (2prp<ryQ&i7(7rflT.  ^jiwjpp  SIT6VpplsV 
/ElTSiTSSfT  U  ITpS&UfTl—  QlDW(SjL£)  LJ  J  S>9  uG: (TFf'E pSTDLDUJLD,  ^SfpoBT  i9 JD 

sit sopCop  j^rr^ssrsw  in  svtiipCo  prrsvr  psoirGdiu  sDouQi±isqLJsi  $}s*jt 

(SfvVpoD)p  (oSJI  J  JllippGBTLblJJLD,  L£>i,  T U  7  J pp^SIST  Siflp  JTjJ lL  U  W  T> 6)T IT 
(Splj).  ^jSHTSSfT  pil&SiT  QpipCoLDSC  gO'i phsti  Qppp8oOS?6iT  U]Gm—JJ 
HITS  GlJiy-ol>(ip6T»t—'±J  Qp  J  ilT  63)  pp  piUp^frJ  S1J‘E  p*,y>LD,U  :T  i),  pJ 

up. d,  'gfioll  i  SL-(S)  lE  TS  T  (ST o37 p  'o'/LI'JJT  SUL£>W(S)oU  pTlSpjV.  $}<& 
SUIT  Jp)  (Lp  1^1(9  SO  fb  IS  SU  ips9  SST  SD  p  P  p  £‘  p  J£J  SU  <E  p  Eft  Id,  J  Sp 

^SsOSoir,  U  LpWStTSOppsIT  SUT&,  J^ILD  6UL^jg)r5pljJll  sfilp  U  SO 
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9_&1S11SVT.  @63#,  *!TU)  ^  p  olhi  &  fJ.SsOcJ  &,h]£LJ 

L^6VSiirrF)lh  Jif  <o£)06)7  o'  T^ST  (J  &  c<,(Lp  l^L  T,rT«3i(T”>’  6T&1T 

4>r#)  SXJLpWCtyjb  OiJ-JuQj  ff>  h  $  &tT&ST  OTfii).  ‘T>  TdB  0T.  £1 

6U!T<&<L  TXU  U  VX  <T  GBIT  T>  $  0  <ESfit>U—  U  (T  L_6V  (T  CC ,  $SV'U\  £  IT  ,  Q .  SlUif) 
^/fT.IJtX)  57 <iiT  oJ)j I D  L/'/oT) -T  p fGJ ■£ /ffl  6U ZXRfT  WJ ^tr/)  U Sll  Lp 4> <T. IH 

(gfrouir  &  t«u#  ^(TFj^p  Q  p  w  ujgnh,  5Toir(&)  Qsupu  U(&juu  ^<suit 

&fT6Vp(o<gi  hjf,  Q  ;%ofo  LJ  ^LL.A.ULj^oO.T  &  J  (TffS  ffO  j 

pzmrr  usvir  oxj& ppotn i  <oi 057 li  j£jth  t5p  bifid  «jy  $  11  z\)  t (&,th , 


iS&2,GS)n&£ljufijjiT  il1.U-u  LJ/riruum 

u&a.QptJb”  or&sjQui  Qprr  sv&n  lu9ij&  c$dfijr  eymn&sv  #&><?- 

&iW&  <*>  tr  ‘f&  (7F)  b  p  SXJ  IT  IT  S  c?u  J  o57  LL  £  -53)  7  ,  L£>1  id#  smQ  U.UJ,^S)  /  .  Q&& T 

putt)*  @oW*&rri  *L.j)iQdar<7pT,  ^,9  sir,  gjsu.rs^ih  urirp 

***>***>?  Q'UfiLt^  su  3  T*iv  (oaiewQu).  §}&($&  suim 

^'uptiu  u.Ti—Georr  sir  jru  Ujpi.n^pr^i  ,/i_  ®  ^ 

Q&AJ'JjolT  T&  3Lj  61T  .TfT  '  ^)UUiTL^ffO  ^SXJ^^SdT  Qu  (Tf,GmL£>SVHU  L£>lL 
®lo  eGlbrrd&i  ,ilpu^j.  *£jj$i  suq^ust  jp  : — 


LJ(3$  @u  ULUrbQ#  (Lp  -ujnSeVih 

^(t^ua.  <d°l(Lp&J  -o)  tj  lu  &)l  \up\k  p  • 
cm€uuj(uig  prMptM  'gttr&Sip  prv  $ 


gD'jjiaSl  aJVear&gjLL  'S^ppr?  prraeSljb 
L-Gyr^u  *npevir  ; 
eSCQi^iraajr  eSi-n#*, 

etlL-rrjy  Gu.r,Qff  ” 


GTsb  up T L£).  @51/ oU  iQp 

*=sv,d  '°  P  n  GD'%  ih_ 


u>mraissmQL^tU(Q)t  Ljrri_Q^rr^7 
^)- c^ti  G&.jjiLioirirad  airsmuuGQesr 


p.jfj.  <jy  jij  tu[piDT^r)i  : — 


HLCUJ®S0®  *^9uj  oS^LhLf  (LC*^* 

QurkShu  xrn xQ&rneora  Quujifluj 

aisfBuSemu.  «*5P  k*«  QJipdx^ 

QiuSirjx  (grpCuiair  a nuk^uentfi  ujnpgju 
Qureereyr*  $Q,fi 

Qf&r^^n  Qewwaub  Q #&>&>* 
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a tyTevGevu  G)u60nri^_ifip  usvniSa  p 
€Xj  «Jr  Cd  sir  atr  m  n  y$}  m  ii  ujit  ^enr  earu  u&rricrr 
6BBfl&0(£*  f!f  Qp  *.l  (GJ)*diLI 

Gi_ «J7  e^f^Fuuu  n  QZ!tfnrni£)fc)  Q^Qir” 

t$8so<r<9rrw&  &tr  ffo&&6U  y it £Lu  {gfi'j)  ujtrfri  ^^srQi^jjfS)  bbsm  6?^ 
3,rr^9i  jpirsv  ^jupuil.(b)orroiT  Q^sstj^ib  QpiflQp  yy.  @o'i//t<sesy7- 

J£JT$SVi&  ‘‘  pSsti’UfTlU  6p& £J  "oTttTUTlT  IS##) ?5B)rT da  $Ei  Gjfl :LJIT  IT , 

^j  'bl-ipsij  itit&lu  Q&rr pLD*stj)GF>!r&  $j&  @<sv  <s$<a£ 

ujiw&srr  ^^®ld/t<5b  i  &k_p6viTLb.  i_j piEir  ®prrp p)sv  Q&  r y^sr 

GVJJLD  L-/GVS1JIT  ppjLD  l^j p  pi  J So9T LJ  IJ T ip U  U 7  L_Q £V[T Jp)  fi_  fjb  3k- tyUD 
Q & ±J U-l  oTT T &  ^L/shoTT  yB.  (g)LJ  Urj  L-6V  @)&r)L-.u9QDI—(oiU  &  6ID  p'B  J£] 
&iT  6337  UU^bjQoifJ  p  p) .  ^PjLJUjffOdUIT  {§)  U  U  IT  L_  oSl  6\)  &(T7yt£>  Ufp^jSsOT 
“  ^{pQsUB  637  LG«(oW  11  <ST637  &$  o)F)  £  &)  o'OT  CHJ  7 .  SBTlL^U 

p  'TF)i-bu/  ppl  y  <xt  ufTem  L_.su  ir  (LpsyrCo^^n  pQffO  iijrri&ssr,  Q&srrp 

LD^tf)T  U  IT  IT  (&  £  iT  6\)  p  p  SU  T  J  £p(lSl  oW ,  pSoO  &  <5F  !EI  £  <£  tT  oVQpLD  ^  & 

Qoll  Qu6BT<£  3k.  g)J  p€\)  pjQjST  ^ZmLDLLjLD.  U  IT  y  p  <3,  J  6V  p  $  6$J  Lb 
^jpsisT  Qpp&ir&Opffi  6£]LT>  pi£l LpGlLDfT ifi  U IT p % <oS6T £_  Q LL> IEJ 0LO  U  B  ofil 
iSn^ip  Gp.-zr  l  $,£>0^  Slffo  u<sv  u/datfr  dursm uu^/^ost p<sm . 

j&ifUurrsiiiTpppQp  ptStfloirr  uir&y>Lnrr£ku  urr  'gjoii  jryto 

07  i£  ®  0  ©637  p SOT  6T&ST&S)]IC>  Q&tTbrr&n&QlU  gj^pSoiST  susSI 

ILj  cjyp  JfrJLft.  Q&&1T  p>LD/&f)IT  “  «^y  pQsUT&ST  Lb&fisST^  (^(TFfLD 

uip^ySosr)  Luani—fB LpuuTsvtr&o  ^sucfasru  utl LD&lipo&p 
^ 0 f4,p> 6$  6£] Lb  <oS)UJuOu760T  ($&o8oO, 

§)<saflu  “  u&)p jrvuLt p  &  ”  r2£$tfljjfl6v  urrS^dQ s-str ^ud<^)T 

GT&ST  6V)Jlb  L-feV6U  Q  IT  IT  (TF)6U  IT  2L.6TT  IT ,  PLp^fT  (fTflh  LJ  4,  $J  J^SUiT 

l  /  iT  /y  '/  /  ff*  tT  l  f) ,  &- <!F  fEJ  fft p>o\l  IT  IT  Bi  lb  <tF £f)  T  <3>  3l)  iU  IT  (  Bj  0/  y  p 

Q&<STT  &LL>t$>pQ y  $LJu]9dp<piUUi&J£J’£  Q&sn  &LL>  tt)  T  6T  oil  Jpl  &(V)Pp 
0(F  S$6\)  ^yiryiEJ&iirr  p^cirerrdsr,  ufipjplu uprise  uirSsvriG xcnTpLD 
Aopyrrp  i^JtipuuL-L^sn&fr  ueviDirSoBry  Q&svQx  ig  (^lLQsijwt  oT&it 
cyi(vh  Qyy  (tiff) oil <o&T •  (g)£llsilT  <^}Ub'USUyihu7m  Q /T5  Q& y&0.Ttasij  yUDi^l 
6T nor ijifui,  goi;&i906i/0Lb  S-^jj(^(Jyyev  <qT®ttu(t  fguani—uu  LoidBerr 
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Omsar^ib  uPpjnuufi&sir  2,  3-^  ujj&MsfiJr 

<sitit<sv  ^srria^sijear  sutld.  “  ^(dufGijCo&rrev  1  gt zb  apiib  Quur 

un  irpu  Quirfidv  utzvkjl-sij  Q&&or£{9j  Q&s 

OJ  LfcIBJ  ^Jj£)sir  p&nLD  Q_P6VT'6Vt(dLD  JDf  UL/lLi — J£J .  ,*£&,(c£ly 

^fSUzb  U>£&ZU  !rQlJ  QtD'JUSUirLDUSVT  QlsG (^Q  9  SJ 6VT^^)ILD  U6 U 

ULJnftafT  £  Q&<5vQx(Lg  QL-QoU  §piUb  U  T  IT  ?  &  H  €0  $  (&)  ?  j£ 

Qjzbu^ji  pjCossr  Qu puuQib.  Qjzvajjsir  ^)?6fTusii<6p£>'U  0l1® 

6U$o8TU  UlTl^'JU  UfT$3v£  G  3>o1T  !T  (ITjLblU  $  T  tfSQT  LI  UtTl^lll 

Gxsrr&LDioS)  GlTsbu^p^  $)TT)6Ult  9iT6VQpUj  ob  (HJ  Q, 6V  9  !\  £b  (Tfjlb, 
uit3sv£  Q$<srr pLc?oV)lT  gt  zb  zpiup  jpjcan —  u/zomn £<s>u  uil-L—pzb  &tr sr 
amuD,  (^lLGzuSzst  ^fzur  ur (jlk  Qpzb (rrj  lu p  &  QpnLg  giuj  uirSs\)p 

U  P  i£i  SU /*}  £> £V)L£>(d 'JJ  JLJlob  f£l  (d  oU(S/oV$3V.  2U  (gl  ±J  <GJ)(d  9  IT 6V 
Ld£&  3)fl  031/0'J)  Q&'jjpB  Q  9  U6V961T ,  l9£^U  966)1—9  9fB9l£  Uf6VZU 
JTrrcv,  (v9irir%zrr j$]  ^^QpzbQ^T  G9tu66)9,&6rnr&u  *_y<* 

LpuuQi&sb  pzvr.  ^sijsb j£/u-{ijb  urrSsoi  Q&m ^Lo^pir  usv'urrSsor&Q&ffo 
Q&rLg  0l1  QziJ&zaru  uiup9  stziut 99m  Qup(n^ir  gtzit  6Uip‘ib(9)ii) 
&68ipU-{LD,  966)1— 99  £l9  KlTGiflp  U  Lp&tj  Q 9  JU jG U IT 9  Sit  Lp.W9  UUlLQ 

6U'i p>  Q p>zb u  g]  “iSfrzb  ll>S6) purzireb  Q&'JjujlL  Q9  rr 6wS  (cLb&jfiSso 
UJ6V9U)  ®G)(bl  <£(2  p  T  (<op  :i9  Z3}JU)  ”  6T6V9  Qevu  ufG  *(I  JT '<£  SUqr)p,6VT£V 

eBstr 

P-]3.U(<chj  Q&pGV^l  Qpj£p>  LD&<63)Q:U  r^)'J)lJ6UJil)U6Sr  QisG(6^ 

Q&IT6VT  pcfavrs  (^ldlLG)  t  £  ^zmsm^a)!T  uirq lu  IT  sm  i—  rr  in  u  £  j£>  zv  f 
“  sgSIt  ps&p  £)oV'})i9  p  9zufi,  uiri  ffisviw  is  o  is&igj 

S,<oTr6l]LC>,  Jtyfl’jjr  'gJxM &ST($U  QuficmP  u9u)IJULL  ”  6T69r  6XJ(7F)&6V/T  ev 
$<£!T  oVpj£>6V,  ^  fljj  T  jpj  L$  rrQ ZU&lb  $)Lb'JJ U>%6V<£  ^mTisQsV  ^ 
ldit  SriTjip  Qpzbu^j  6)9 on lia (&)(}>.  $)zuqjit(d p  u jy/B ^  uj£ p&ssrir 

jy0®r« i—  6tsf! -jv & (&)LD  Quit pQ tiriL  i^uiuiG  ”  6T zb (trjn  (ifijr<6^^ tL^ir 
(Lpiy-iST&rrrji}).  Q  sir  an  u. &(9j  u  QuijiiQu  tgsi  susTrsirevirz  ^juL-]6vsuir 
&ti6vpg)j  G&isrriKi&'usueb  G&str  irotnf  £(&)£,  j&  carar  lu  it  ii9  nr]^  p,  tuirpsu 

<6V)  Sju  LUj  i  00  IT oit  6ToburTrb,  g} 6XJ$oVT  <£  pSsvQ'JJQf  6U  STT 6TT  6V <S6  6tR 6V 
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975a/  va  *  M&'gtyskiir.  wefisv  $  sum  tQjfafafil 

Qup& rrji&su  Qmfait.J  “  Qlh i pfaea  iQpf^fap  FremfTib  liQsbud 
Vt5  1  7  6  ,  4[y(  /f-/(#  Jiil6&>p  (o  L  /  T  <3>)  lJ  jf$J &fisf! Slf  S&)L —  ’1 HT  msr SftiLD,  ^glj  &  C&)  £T  fal 

■m  1 1  ,>7o ^ o)j rfasr mifm’jj G 1 1  1  si  m  i  (^ijji _ G>  f  >e  tEtfasr  sm  <<sb)T 

LJfGpsv isv  sSl  sa  rb  pyb .  uT%soi>  (o)*6rr<&L£>ioS)T  -4.fnrip.jj  PLp fai (ftjib 

ufafafa\  if.  9 1  jfarfo*  a  s\)j>j  $?sfT  11  uj%  €3)9ui  u  jourr ^sst-t  Q&e u 
Q&fLp  (fai-Gsum  j$]  Gf  iirnffpr^/u  ^Lnfauj pip  LnrrtS}  fa  (Lpfaamjfa 
ST  fal  U  JfcJLL  <opm  (faff,  LI  ljjfaffaj£JL__  &l_  r)U  l./G  fa  fa  V  j£J . 
LJ  jfa  fa t7JI  LI  U  fa  $J  IJ  *  T  IT  T  (fajUSULpif&j  2_rp  U  G  UtT  (tyfar  ffa 

m  J  t -%  fa  Qpirpp  o&svls)).  \9°u  ^pfipiiQsv  sufap  kt  <Lpr^;j7  ’’  si  far 


O 


i -gJJ'U  0&IT6V  fill  msn_.oUZm  [T  ‘fi  (8jqyt  /LI  &7  (&yf.  USV'LJ'TdSSTf  G&SV 

fa&CLgC&jL—G  ■suofa  <s>n  sofa  pip  i  ufafaraUir  suGujfT  jfa&ih  Qufajpj  sffloirfa 
fammLnursv  ^juQufiir  Quppssr  JTciiit.  un  sfasr  l^su7 
4 rLpfiijir  11  srm^jib  Q&rsvsuLpi'Bth  Q  pjsfajyQpi  lLG  2_®ar 

Qi-bilUJi 7,  QlfQsO  thflb  t£>T  pJpSVSS)  T  SUrr&XTK  ^fOBIT  GgltT  fap/SvflfaT 
JpHTD  ■.‘BiTLLipiU  "  Lfp  LI  LJ  620  I _ J£  (^fassiIT  LD7  (TYf  6mtfifa$p-  jgjpfa<& 

Gldli^jj  Gpriuiurr  i*evsSiGin&-  rtpfai'jjiTu  (oLumsfhu  siifaujcfa,  Q<frrfa>” 

srmLjypijpb  un9  sfa^'pfapfaj  <£/Tsrar<3;.  ^ifa  (Lpjfa.u  Girsfa^jib 

QuJJT  Llfsm  l—SUQU  jQ U  (fafaluu  Qpsfa  Ump  Jty&ppf  <s£(o  ff  L—65ST 
LD7&  44  Ifjfalljpip  LDJ  l9sZT  ”  STsfasTTUlb  UpfalfSTT  LpmfTLfafui  jlL 

ispn^fapG  sv  * m oir & (&)ib ,  fa£susQ(l>& L..rw  1 ip  wsssiflsfa  Quan^sfr 
44 'F  ipjGstpb'  G,ut QTjTj  jfa  surrFfUj  oulEIp fapsuntrfa'JU  ”  npfa^.ub 
ct ofa  up  rib.  pimpurfau  iffajj^sfaGfib)  un zssTU-su ssitu  Q 

UJ'jgJ  'bzUTSV,  ^gifSUS<s9^ofTjJ  VfjL-^iSU  (Zpjtb  Q  U  T  pfa!  oVT  m>LC> 

djnSL,  c2>]oU* nr  Qfijsr)f>tB(SY^on  4  ujfaujpip  ldtiSHsw  (Lp^Ltm u fa  pzp 
<ofiljJ  $Jlf  9  fafOJJo  GTb)  ##JLJ  l  ph  ipu  u  iLl—  Ql fbfasr & .  fafrSUpQIJS U, 
£_&)  ufaijQ-f  f  sv  iff,  i,sm  fa  j  i  fapunjou  aru.  u  far  G-pfaG  f  j  out  p  <h 

usviJ,T?<S3r  fa  GlffaQ&ag  (fjiLG.vezijLb,  ^fajsSlrr^euauJiipb  QpmpGjj 

* 

Ljrrip'U  '^ldlLGt  oW^  ^/o,  uiSs\)i  o'&sirpif  ^yrjtb  LJ7Tp 

ujfapi}  Gfipip  ■ffsvfamp  s^Lbip  sufafapsuTSTm u^i  Gsu&rrsfamL^ 

>  kSovG  LJ  fT  <SV  sSloir  tW(#)LD. 
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(oictryijfuLi^-'iJ  Q&  inti  (tkoUof.ll  9-£?:u<$hj  Q#  of  pro),  QoUoiFij  it£r 

bT.ibttu'h  (ooii'oiflrfr  Lbsh&ri O': m  ftsvsQ'o'vfl  ajuQ pi£} p  i9  v* psvrir  st ah  u 
J&LD  ^Sj 6)J (pm  (>Lp&3,SU.X51  ■g'Z LDUJp$S*  S$ p*  L )  r  j9  4-  J£J  9>  pit  Lp*Lb 
(tpng  psbQ*rreo  fijpsSlu phy  @)iD!U**irjr s®a>  suQpp  ^fijjsmir 
Qeush  r)iih^  l£QoVT&  ^tr&ztotru  Santip  £)&  +' an  or n9 A  7> 'll  _®ai 

6UIT\rjJ  fQLbU  p  r  &>lL  LpJJT  a*V‘  G)  L-f  ifl  i  p  oil  Q-SST  ofo  U  Jplli), 

(GjiL^oUttr  S-ihup&irGl)  ^GLiurr  sr ah  p  O^i—ria^eifley) 
Q6x)sh  jj/ld,  QufiCo'UrrirjSljj  uvst,* 6iiar,rr  qj l$ lilLO*/}),  QuiPij^iS 
<s;?&tTu  L/6VT&'&ju  u pj  4,  p  >,fi  p  <$jib,  QiS^thun  r  pTj y^szpf  <srJfT  ejujib 

ipQ  onr  B pesMTu  Qupjyi.h  QaJSiJrrjll  u6»  &puip‘£pipu.zh  g)0 
upacnpi  _pj  sij pjafiLb  Sj) lL &  L/Plipsu  Qsst.^vtu  jfjib  u $  b Jpj u u  p  JiJU 

uffi&iWGsrrrrsc  <sS\ sir ibj pjQ sh pdvr .  v^ihlUH)  is  ««wrOT«i)0(i)  L/rSovd 
Q^srrpm^pnpib  uiipu  u  prpj*  *vnrT€\>  &fpjg$r  <sS)  o& 

u.  w35:br  ^2j jSpp  Slsv'hi)  :uth9  gpjib>,  jusu  p  fyp  sssmu.  ui  i—£v*hr 
plEhp  QljjT  L$ lt9r.cn  O)  pT&5TG5)LD  IDT lL&vZDJJ'J  / lb  &pU6V>LJUpb  ?> o^57  (fTJ  U 

<5&oYr<&*p  (pjfiiLissr.  jyrr"> cV  g£> s>j Q surah m  noupb  GrDpjfjj  s9Puu 

pppj  ®<—U'  $)^xJ6um  (np&sGioir  o)?L-ulu1.l—<5vt . 

UTtTp  ILj p&<*r<oVlb  (gfipznp&pj  5,000  c|fiW®3L^ 

(ipeb  L-l  <oTOSTU  $/  ft  LD3>  (&)«irT  SlILpW^lb  LDITLjrr^UO).  «5£(t53)iffU  &r'J>  p& 

(oLopi  s9*s(t  Qlsvrip'h  s$Qp&  pipij  T  uaorpib  pp TT LU<r?F<  rppanp 
ti9p  u^XiTc  i ppj>sr)jib  Q t t pJ-  jxj  oir-r^exj ap p%n lLl^.  u  s>  7  eo&pt 
.Srjj/ti  Quid  rjub  (o  siiJJJ l/lL  tv  li pusuajrr  jpi  l9 u lQ JT  Tiu  Qpjpi 

&!oil  polSl  fr .  (jgjoil  oU  l9  U  l9  J  IT  U.I  (a  u  p  rib  ■£  rtf)  £V  &.oTT&rr  J$T  ir&Ujl8jJ‘W 

<$cW  Q’JjjOoV  l  LL>  5cj/0  U ifld & n  <&  JgJ  O  )))  QoA)  T  <J37  Jp]  Lb  'o> LJ  !T  (fTji 

^li  f&u &!r^Lc>  a,  t  LLp&  d&gifTT  &9'  Q  -e  r  ljtSso  urrsiiT  esu  lQj 
UfftilA  T  S3T  TF)  pi*  d5  T  IT  ?&T  <W  <*  61T  IT  JC  ^  £l .  pp .  1  2-L0  JTjlT  ?S 

0?o7fij7^L^37  pfrTljbuGllA  UTDpa^pp  <55,7  JU  QlDSM  ULpuQuiTT 

Lbsitpi  pj  m-cua^LDuip,  pTub  QoUSiF!ii9lLl^  SfrinSl&c  (Chronology 
oi  Ancient  India)  ^rsStiv  Girii-iy-rfi T^iSioirpssTT.  ^ouj-^ 

Q<3>iT6tr<oin&>e,iniu i  &fipsijnil'iTiLJ<3:9i  oujoGViiT  u&o  t  2.<.wsa dld  _ u 

Qpxnjp  $]  axt!  ihfi(7F)*mi0iT(nr?lt .  ^JusuirjH  «  it  err  «d<*  GToiijyLb 
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^€^<9=6^  Qu(7t?  J$)  6UgSI  Gujp)LDrTu9oBT  ,  /5fZ><$0  (LpuUpQp>!T (TF)  J£IT  T> 
QrfoTfar  iJalLq  (ipi  fin  urirp'jjpp  Airisvd^AG'jjrrLLLf^ 

(^t^rBT&J-iT  lJlT^Q&ioff  aLDiSO)^  6XJ IT 6V1  lE 6ff> A  1 J IT ,  LDT  IT && 6m(o  L-'JJ  (gpf, 
(^lAL—'Jyrd&6!M&BTftodV)lT  QppgQ'JU  Uf  <o\)  SU  IT  &  <oTT  <$3otid& TU&fi  ffi(njibf£l 
pL&ip  oiyoTT  T ppiTlTA  GsTToOT  fpl  A  otiiT L£>. .  * 

^PjAGTV^JJIT  <AlB ipltTLl-®£d5r(b:-Js33(Ti3  ^Sm  'bli  &GVJT 

<smr  l9  it  it  oar  si/  tfl  ii9  ssr  IT  it  iu  (o6U6if)tt  uevanji  (^if-G'jupf^l^DoU^p  r 
QiTjai  <d  Q&iLifi  ft&£i?od)iTd£)ttfl'jjjr'giJ  GT(Lgpgjd&3rr!T6v  ■sBoirw^ 

QoinrD'gJ.  pjfil  rd)  2L  6OTT GS) LDU ]  63) L—LUpiTllSl o37,  ^  A  oh)  $ U it 

lot  jr  p&iT6vpa»p  QiuiriL.ipQ'ju  Gpbir^t-LOiid^  G\idpiXTQira{r  J)l 
Q&  iT6rr<orr6\)  (d/e  (TjjLt).  &l9g\)Q  iT6or  go/io  L^ffosuiT  Qu(T^ld!T6st  (g^rnj.w 

(H&tlQoUGfT  GTSVTUrrSsvrU  LJ&ftgLSL-ii  jgJ  “  15  IT  fDU  /bQ^TSSTU  JU  ifi 

Qp&n psui p  G? <51/ sif) 06rr  (osuCosrr  1  ’  sr-ssrd  fplpsvirev,  sr pd^esipjj 

ALD£(9j  (*LpoX]iru9.TLL  JQ6M1  GalL(^  Qp65T<offTiT  GoUSlfllfldlT 

euiT  «jy  %  siv  $  n  T  r  eo  Q^iw  ^)iLGl  iAstnLpi^uuLLu-ssrr  GT&sTjTy 
G&<5if)uj<svri}).  $)P%S6T  G&lt?lsutr&  ^(ooUtfllT  GUJSVIT  f£i  ’*  6T60T  U  fB  <D 
&u  LLL^u-isrrCojrrrrih.  ^sxjp^ev^  pSsod&isi&Lflq^'ip  ^A&vfiiugs) 
0/i>,  ^iliLLAiT Ljrirp&rr<ovp j$j  eB^ fruSls’STsiiG ir<om GupuuZl 
Qob  pj£J-  w 

^  &  <t  jpj  ii>  <sl  c$qj(e  Q&'jupr&strirev,  UQ&fTUfTir^airfSVcj^sv 

publ LpGiDtTlfl  Ujp&&nST(—  QlD/570LD  U  IT  g£\  &  &  p*>  £,  L jGC&jr 

uev&nJ uGupjpj  eSieirisiQiu  Gpssju  jii  GptTrjourr  J3J  <a®i grr®0Lo. 

*  [l?w^fi9iii)  ,^'T(3“^T)  ^*£jsluJ.roj)(T£un.'f$jK}3alupi*ig2fltp  aie? 

//j  &n  XLLliJ  (TTf£)  1 0  IT  IT  &  /6  68BT  G?t —  lU^TTj  t  L  (If  LQ.  ."5 17  £  (i^LO  o/T  '  •  l<7) 

Qvsirapi'  ^'iVgpjih  jyaiir  'jjn  n  ^n^^  ^lesr  j^v^vn,  4U  f-i  t?*hj 

89  LJ/r i^-'WT  /T&Slev  <5T pi^ajsnpxj  1500  *a iq^i—'ka, sir 

($U>. 

*  &  $  <59  (5  ^  ^  ^  S  LD*li  £tpl  LQ  J  IT  LD  H  LU  offiH  &  IT  v\J  &  60)  ^ 

UjQ  r$  JP  *  *  H)  *  $  $  63T  (Tpfpj'fj'slu ■5,'Dyti,  *01  ^  <63n£  S?»  &  LUO  0  /i)  LOITird  A  6mQl_'U 

0/0  ^smL-uu^  ^uSI^luD^  Q *<>ir  (Lf.iSf.ii n  Sfi^LD  un  tj p  x.tgv 

U)rd'&£>‘F*Ta*ffj£)X  A60)U.UU(9j  fid  Gp'j)  (Qj)7^rs  o  jflt  7  .  (BjdtoCj 

IT  S  £)  Gfffi  Li  IT  IT  4  (JibQ  (Lf'Jf.  dWST  oU  ”  i>I  G6T  p  jg]  <*  SOOT  l9  HIT  &ff.’ 

ujtiOi  jjj)  *,r*nruir  y^icnig'  &  it  it  ppQ  #<u  >  f,  (f  isSl  u  i  it  .  jhaiir  Qutfijgi}' 

».eMen>u>iLi*iirjp.  k%  (if >**■&*  Lfdi  g.*r.ptjjgt.r  Q'ja\*  en^ijrjjiA  " 
eb  uj  t  &  0  jfl  wr  $  ip  Qeu  o&  a  f,vj  iin  siidff^SvuruuffjCn.  g  a  ‘eHuit  m\ 


LANKA  AM®  THE  TAMIL  SAMGAMS. 

5>  l£!  L£  &  &  !E1  fB (Lp  U> J 

BY 

Mr.  A.  Mututthamby  PlLLAI  Avl.,  (Jaffna.) 


Qppp&tms  (Lpp-ffcm±j  (LpJ^im^ p jad  (pub  s&git Gi Qoj  l jffosuir  usv 
&0Tu9jSVir.  ^ij6UIT^sirr  6£0  6gd  fdu9'6VT  (Tfyb  6J>0  &L£)lUpJ&6BT(TTjLb 

gj>0  Q  pjup^6ST(ipib  spar,  Gpir y$l  sQ  (TTjtb  pjb)6^T.  ^smT&6rr  u6V 

6nrrf£niJrr vrrqpib  uffo  &Lbu9&<rsrF)ib  u<sv  Q puup^ssr 0ti>  QsujxdulLl — 

Gpir y$s®ttr(if)  ldtQ'u  u9(Vji5piT  Qjresru gi  ^suir^sir  Guiu^it 

QppsSl'UGUpp^ffO  Kvi 7  0  ^pjesvfhuuuGib. 

p lS Lp<B IT G ?  G&iii  pif)  p/BirGtD  G95rrGfi  pif)  pi5  T  (f)lG  LD6W ,  s^(J) 
UlTpuGlb.  ^ijol]pSS)p  LDQTfS&J  (pjp/E  J£J  STTGrT  /SirQ&GYT  U$(c6S7(Lg. 

^y«3DSl/,  c?)®  *<617  (0  Q(F  IT  GOT  95  &  IT  GU  <95  &<6tiTl5  ■£  0/ dB/B7^ 

G &  iTtW <E 6&JT IB  <95oil68TL — /57  G  <3i  IT  ffCoVIS  G p  6£j iW tE fE/  95  6$  iW  <9i  lb  611  GlEtb^ 
<5>IKI-£  LD-EpiEI  95  SlfL — /57  <£5Z — T  IT  lib  95  G IEI 00r  6\>  IS ,  p!El(tpb  LJ  &  L£>  p  $  lb)  p 

G&sTppeSI  pir L&6msuQui'i  GrJnuprrGv  GupuuGib. 

J&j SU  p 'Plvb ^  £)  lE]3>€fTL[)  6T697  LJ  pj  G p6S7  U IT 6SSJ  ip  LJ  sb  i^p  G  <£  ,6T^  95 

&6<MT)pprr  U-JSiT6lT^l.  FF pb  GTKfTUg]  &)lB9S6Yr  p^GOT  ufilUfT'Jjnpib 

L/0^ay  ^  !L7t—;®0  Gldsotu  gj  ^Jffcd95sm  e&lorriiaib — ^G^iptbp 

tievi&GtriT  ”  s Tsaigpj<&  (VjpjdtrGijanjr'djtrp  GdsrerretruuGtb.  usm 

i  €\i  l/Guujit  G&irsm  G  e&6tT  rki(&)ib  isirG^<6p6irQs(T  irpyr  Quit  set 

(nr?ib.  Q&iruisikL-evib  Q^rr  puiGm^^Lb  i_’5uti>  irp 

«  •  /-\  <-  % 

LL5mi_.6\)LC  -iitpir  6m 6™ L—r±n&)$T L — 6\)b  GT&JT  611(7^  p<60  95,T6m&. 

Reprinted  from  the  “Sen-Taraii  with  kind  permission. 
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trl  w&orr  Qldsv  g$)]ld  Qlilut  LjpfQj«b  ppftwr 

t-OMXtUtreV  *11  Q?'SWTUJP  Gu*  (Jh'i  pT  J&  %  ^®05U!f0Aw  l jp 
fin  Jsr  suipgj  @ir ssaru.tr & j pstn p<g$ 

J&TJp)  ftii^apiEi  ft^pft^  Qpzii  gsj  &  nr  lx .  ^pempd^  ^tpenn  ii9jtix 
6i/0a^®^(^^0  (Lp&n  fipjGTTvrr  ut  jrppptCcffc  &w&srr  Oldest  sg^tn 

Qu'IIiT  QftL-ftUljOrftloiTp  $jm  ^(^HSIQDft  ft  0<5F  &£]*fflQlJlSVT  SgJUb 
Qwut  ,w(8jsrr*rr  <ft^U6UTUL>LLc?nL^.ijT6v  ftUftpjtu.  ff  iw-ft'otr  ix 
GToVT U JfiSffrG LI  T  nrjoir  UL-GIDL^.  QftlftfffTft  ft!  6$ I  ilb-lll'  £7T)/ -0 

mlEJ&fffT  pp  oiil  jTT  6111 — UT  ftOpix  Q  LpLJT  ftppG'X  Gu<TF)lXLlT  6gjlX 
ff Lpixsm t_sv  Ql&oBT  su  ipii  el/ulLl^  ftjj ,  (gjsiiotfip  LDsvsn _ iSU^i) 

®&)ggJJjrT6gS0T  cU‘ip  (543  B.  C.)  ftlftVp^j  i(f)'Lp°iT , 

^'oo/STvU  J$)  ®  T  cMT  L—T  tl9  G  p>  Jg]  ft  T  6V}IT  JV  611  (IT]®#,  ft  j£)  ft  (ft)  CLp>6VT 

emir  p lx  yp lxs> ft gtt  (&tpQftrr 6miy  rrjjfEp  ietl-tix.  (*£6ii6ij6mamx 

<off  GO'JJ  J  IT  6g6tn  61 I(IF)Ll(dLJ1T  J$)  $  (TTjftCo  ft  ‘p  ft  ft  IT  LX  Q&OLC )T  ll9(J7)ftp 
GpoilJlItX,  digil  SOT  tr  pSoST  ^jy-51 l5t  £f  jQ  1699) ftt p~T  J  sm  (X  UeSWGWi] 
efliftftT  Qo3To57  jrpLb  6U(J7)LX  k  60)  6U  U  6U  IX  T  $51)’  '±J  T  p  J)J  Gttfi  ±J  LJ  U  i><  IX 

{vide  Brito’s  VTaibava  malai.) 


^joir  6ZPJUD  LlTtoVTsfil,  (X!  (o  pT  L-l—LX,  IXTftftftp  6Toin  6pilX  ptEhpft 

GftJ  pftoTT  L-uGuJJlTTdJLJ  IJftbvr&nL-ft  ftT&Oft  Gpi  lL  G  ^JiElGlft 

6P  LpW^pSyjlX,  Q  ftSUtT  J  pfoJoV  U  T  60IT  -oil?,  IX  T  Qp  T  i-L  L_  LX ,  plQfjftCoft 
p  ft  ft  JT  LX  jftlffiQ  ft  il  SX3JLX%o\'‘  67667  <7pJIX  G U UU T  ft  617  (TTj  ft  6$J  LX  ,  QuiL 

Q l—t ou GuoiietjTL—  (Bertolocci,  Bennet)  Qp&dain  ggC <j tlj i9u 

u  6661  LppTftfrfT  <ST(Lp^‘U  'gJuVIWSSlft  6U  T  oViT  ppj  66  '  '  &$!  <g)  ±J  oil  6U  0 

p[D(ft)U  u*il  GrtJ  G  rsiftirwp  4Uft(&,  (ftp  cbl  Goir  pLh'pT  d£)  6\)  El  GM  ft  ll9  p 

(pjltyQftTHmty-.ftFjiBpTTftoil  ’  <oT6STft  ft*.  JJjpGgJU),  J  T  JJ6V  6TSifl.UTL}-ft 

Gft ii  lLlsp'jut  j  jj  li ppi if; oTtj ft iiQ G i>v ,  (Journal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  Ceylon  Branch,  1148,  p.  73.)  Gjttlxt  ®o0'5j 

6H1ftll9(jo  6V  6U1T  ppftpTfGftLUp  ft  T6Vppl(o6V  ft  iXi  ipa  IXtCo  pTL-L-p  GtOp 

^JTftpifGdftunftft  GftT<^G  Gftjjpiirftsrr ”  <oT*ir  Jpix^ 

ii  ^j6P6U  J  Sr  6^lft.U6ilftirioVpcpjft(SjLX  'JJT  LpUUJlp  ft  T  6G  ft  ft  (SjlX 
iRlftoyiX  rLpftpl'.LJ  U  Lp63)(Xu98ftVT  U-j  6DL-LU  gi"  6T  oil  JpJ  LL  6J  (17)611  >JT 
QPP(S)U  iBlJ  LX TfttWLXllL. 
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G£s>js)jrrjp]  «jy  T  -Jr Q 3 i+nat ty.  0 i>  ,<$  ^iPpi^ir 

Q&itlp  uiremip  ldssbt l~g\) p  $ tr* &  u ribuaniriS-sin 0tz>  ^jouQ  u  1 G 

'£6VUL-]&r>l—U'7FlLCtT  ll9  0  5 t&  7  <T  d6  STT ,  ^g>j oV  IT <h STT  LDl Q £>1 l-L- ti\) 
&L-i&.ii9rrF)isp  (o&tlL(ppl-  ty94«  oUoQ&riLL'jjti)  ^puj^ap 

Q-pCff)l _ 'IJjgl.  Qlj(TF)  LbJ<:f>JS(o\)ribIForr  LfiW&pIT&iEL^GSloO  6U  (TFjLDT  1(9 a~$T 

4,  p,  >^7 'jjfr t _ is. (ig&jgJ&G  liiTvrr 'Grjjfh  ^ i ri p, uG lj t ji9  u / gvh — 

ILI  I  h9>7F)T>j$  Q  fEskruj .  ^}<4  ^/D5^  iBl  3^3, U>  cihTLuifib 

(5&irpjjJ  LD&fr&T  <&L£yipi  tL<S\)sShl9Q  oV  (o  U  TiQl-nr  SVT  fLpti,  UfTvrtTtS-pi 

fihUQp  (LpanL~jjrriT(o±)  aGls-riErQoTfr  jtt/t>6v  G>  siigm  b  ib*.  ^ eu  t «  sir 
&rr6vii>  rppp&rib&npth  j§)63)/_ <r<riwc5Qpi})  isoni— Qupp  sure^ih.  «jy4 

&i51&!El%?fT  ftOTtL-Gupp  IBi!TIS)‘T>(^(oLLT  it? .$4  &  Lb  U f4>G  3>  GTj3lT& 

&tt>jru9(o6\)  u9 rmi pew , 

innQ p’T il-L—p, j£jlj  LjGSoin&^F)  ^i&GnrruQQev  ujerrsirr  &im& 
Q-ptb,  i-zasiir ii9Cgo  U-jsrrsrr  Lj&csui  4(&)  (g)4  ^&d!J ti9G e\)iL)6in err 

tfernuu-iti),  SoTL-firnsn  $  (p^Q  f,  ri  &  it  QsuiswurLpijb 

&rr pin  Qurr (TjjtsrrT  ub«irQ(p>  ?  ^.w^srrefrr it  ^rki^ib,  gfi.ib 

(SfjzrT oit-it it  ^ay .to 0 ijl  Quit <5, 0 s)i IT  loLjdSL-iui rr i(9 0 i pssri .  p. u 9 fp4& rib 

af&QQeV  ^TQSih  Gu pj)\  611  p £$  0  4  jT p 0  4  '4)riuKT3  6ffTLb  Gupp 

^ £T & 0/i)  <5$  fTF,'!  iGl  <3,  pLhl_jG\)6SV-I)  IBTlLl^SlT  Gu  &n(/Yf<SU  jyd5  <6  iT  toUj&^eV 


'Sy&a  m *  u  u&otzm*  (oUppib  {S u r  ®$j >jb  ko>u rfyi-To  u  Jilin  WU(7KLD 
Q utr&ripiii  Qsu^S;ss^&)  Q  Lt&rrev  Gsv^i  Gib.  gtsbtQsu  irtprs it lLG u  Ly£\> 

61 10ii>  ^^SoSTLI  Qufi  s£Jtb  'oS!(TTjLbL§«lTT  J  IT £, toV  Q Sil  ' G Lb . 

‘‘  uj/i  rf  T  ss)i  1 1 —  n lc< n  syfi  J  rnx> n  &J  'ZT6vrQ<€V)'pajGBr 

xrk  £?£mjHrB  £  ^.Ilrry  *’ 

(§ij'<ri> 7F)S)j t <£ 0 i  Q -LirGri p,tG Lp  TrL-ipQsv  l/&u i 0ffo ^ cv 
iSi  T>ri  T>  ix]  0//)  <*£*•)  &  ria  X  U  (JGVQJ)  *QlJ  £  3BLLISDL£)U  l9  IT  LdQ  £>6U  T 

^jlt^T  oil  3,1  T'Gl.O&lT  *  TlLi^L^TT  Al  (TF,ib  7  GtJ  G  pijeU  LJLj€VG1D  jjgl  0 

6U6Y7  0 611  15  TJJ(G&)T  g]  -31  <311  &f)JLIS)J  LbSTST Q (TYj>  ?  ^SUp6m CDlli  (Lplhf^lU 

&ri}]i£,p>i  0^0  Gloiuut  iDS&Qqr?  ?  .jy^&sr  it  ip* it lLG  uii&srr 
cESF>L_LJLJIQ-:U1  ^irpipoVIT  ^jciovi.  jty&Qsu  itl^ilLGu  Ly &o<siit& 

(STTjLL  J>l  IT  &  QTjUj  pLtil  Lp&&iW&  Q  LL  $  '(9  0  4  ^  f  i/ZT^iSV  Q^JiioT  Gib 
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Qppi&'W&pPCoGO  lQ  (T^i p  QpprB3  JUT  GTSVTUSUIT  FT  p'B  IT lL® 
Qajiip  fTirpGO  QoUtm  biLb.  ^goisigidsuQQgo  G$6g±j irrT^ob  aiTGop 
QpotnCotSVr  Qib  GiEI^  TGOlii  J&I  [T&rQd-lUpsiJlt tB6TT  IB  tT&  JIT LLlGjoifT 
6$7/i)  Qu'JUIT  LjZoBT  B^J^ipGTTIT.  (p^Q^jF,  JBlTGOp^GO  §)GV/SJ 

gd  s:i9  o' go  bit  jbt  jsgyt  lS-sjb  ib<t srP &apih  u  jitieS)  iruoQp  (pstni^'uinr 
u9 QTjiprr  Q (tsot u  ^  suit  jbgt  ^jJ r&£)jji-h  <prjj  iBfrGCpplQGO  $)ld 
iLub  su  65j  t t> 0lo  GfikurriSlp  ibt  jBUL-ip&sTih,  (bits 

L-fJtlt  (ppsQ.U  IB  IB  J  LJ  QuiJlT  35  5YT  T  GO  Jp)  lS &5>U  uGIlD  ,  IBTJB  &c9T 
GvflBO>B  6XJ  tl9  2) j£fco  tf5XJ  C o<SF!T  p  J  IT  GQGpl  £(&)U  p  p  p}  J  <^)IU  U  iSl  pi  IBJ^B 

UL-ip&n  ll  Quirjup  pionpoDtuiB  &smld  Qpr zmcftL—  (BtiilJl>l&{&)  'jijir 

<9F<{5V)  LJ  0p/p_0Lll__L/  Qu  ppsUGtil  ip,QF)SL  Gpt  ofT'otST  GTcTSl  U  j£J  U  p  pj  LJ 
UlTlLiy-QoO  •Tn-JDLJu'blSoir pjgy,  ^i'BITJB  IB  G9T  Gofi  GT)  35  (gji'BT&T  06V4G 
Q<35ITL^.  IU<T  pGO  (ooUttBTblLb.  B  IB  IT  35  IT  3a  6TT  l9  p  35  IT  GO  p  p>Q  GO  &i£)  Lp 

JT  IT  GO  ^jipUuQ) ppUL~  L-jRpijm  &(TF),w£),GB)iT-*6rr .  ^joUIT  JU 
GlliQ  pvQ  J  ^i^TG0p^(oG0  G&l  i  p$o&T  llQ  3£]  3TT  GfT  Q  6U  L-Q  IT  SOT  U  g] 

.j^Q'B^ir  jfrjGttfiuj.  (See  Sketches  of  Ceylon  History ,  by  P. 

Arunachalam,  M.A.,  Cantab.) 

jg£)  >SJ  gpnf  IT  ipGtTL-ip(oGO  IB  T  JiirQ  £  IT  (l9  GO  GT59T  GS)}LD  QuJJJITGO 
6p0T  2-GIT  &U .  'JJIT  pUUITGmth  L^IT  SULJb  @  tEJSBGfT  TIT  GO  15  [T  35  p  &  6Lf  GTGVT 

6U  p  jj<3B  L/ LJL-L _ JjH .  ^)^JGLjiib  L^TGUlh  GIT35IT356TT  @®  Q  (TTj'B &G&LL& 0<£ 

<JIT  G9T (JTjlfr,  ^j'^pip  'BIT&'T&Grr  (p^lBITGOp^GO  UiT p>U  U  IT Gm $> $ 
Gpl/ib  gS^B pSsdTU  UippjjUl9  G$]LD  IB ll9 <^) IT  {p gGI  G£] ih  (dUTLU  GpJfrjlklS) 
u9  0'S  pern  HIT  pGO  (oGUGmibiLD. 

^joSJ  6V}]tb  JibOlL-jjISippp)  oQ^ip  (gftorr  15  IT  &  fSV)  riTjLL  ^)G0;WGD35 
^SJ  IT&QT)  O GIT  IT  (TTF^oll  IT T pGO  (£ 6V  SttrQli) .  $)GITIB  IT<£GVT  GT  GJ1  Gp/LD  GuJJ 

(TTjoint—.  <u  jpj  t <tit  tprrFjGuir  Qf^mpirupih  38-»o  its?  Q&iupsvr. 
jydi it  l9gotgstit  ^  j <d p  s  jgj  u it ‘Sn ptB rr S>  G&GSTjr))  b  &;£>£] 

<35  IT  GOLD  6U@p  gJU  UIT  GV9T  pUJ'otiT  Q&itGjI  pp  (d<tSoStQ  &  IT  GmG))  piDpTSh 

lSlLlsijit  .  «j>jsi]T  ^isjQriTji p  &rrGop£g)Jo  ^}G5rp±i^9)  IT&lj  Quirqjj 

IGI^SSJ  H  Q  zlLi—IT  it  Qu  T  GfilLD.  (S£j  GD  p  JJ  <GJ)  !T  &  LJ  Q  LJ  \i  (TF)(Gr^GD  JTGDtJLJ 
Jty'fhrilJ  LJ  IT  UO  L  J  GST  IT  J 1  IT  <%LJ  LI  IT  t _ iEI  Q<BL-L-(T  (TF)GIt(oG(T  $JGfT  IB  IT  <35  (TF^UO 
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6p(TjjaJjrT&&  s^iDuuO))6uir.  jxjsnlr  (LpS  pS  urrSifluj 

>J~  &  &  fT  Q  O' 6&T  &  <#n-  VLI  LI  h  ffifoV  T  SV  lb  6\)  •£»  69BT  l — (63)T  «=5y  6U  IT  3>  (0 
tAiTGKpi&n  j^eutrrl.  QpS$  gtzitt  rrip  iiitlLu^P^j  Qldit^it  9-6tTjji. 
^L  ^sSfSgj  $GV&6mL-<$tf)(TiF)ih  it  ip  m  it  lLG  u  uj6\)siiJT it  <$6\)  Qsu6mGibt 

Q'o-Zr  6*)iih  LDirihsnpS  6$jib  uxsm poStu9  Gyjib  u it  gsgt ip’JJ  !T  Quit  Hr 

L-ffii  J$j  Qupp  Q& trppQpLC  (*£)oinp'JU$>ff)!r&U  QuiTQ^LLQ^ITZIDoUuGlp 

&^puLj(bl£lcir pjp.  imr  rsonpiQiusvT  u j£j  ldtQ <$ t lLi— & j$j & &l8 
u&Q&ujorrsrr  syr ,  Losssrp^S  Gilisqtu  j$j  ut ipuuirzmtb.  $)j£J  Lhcmev 

^ItG  ZT6V  J)!ib  Lfi  tmp  l9t—.SV  ZT oil  lb  6P06E IT ffClb  611  Lp /57 35 U U lL/1_  j£J 

$)6UiW6miL‘jjtf<Tir  u  it  em  isp±)(o  J  t  ®  ib  Q&iripiT&QzrTiTGtb  zrjSirQitir  at) 
PP(9)  $ooQpiT(TFj  &IT6VIS,  QurTiT-iasrr  LLT&61J  Lb)(7rjtEpj£J.  0 

r^QGfTirtBT  Jpl  ^j6Sl  Jillb  AZlTL^U 9  Q'jussr  SV)]lb  GuUJITffV  6U  ip.W(4)LDm 
Lt>  TfBGnp>ll9  S$]tb  LD6MTpj$ll9  6£jlb  S  $  S)V  ffrTT  U  &,  p  J£)  <£  0  (LpsbQ&TT 
103-^  6U(TFj6pp$SV  6p0  GufilJ  U-jjipilh  rSL^iip,'#).  'JiJpiQzV  UIT 6VST 
ipUJIT  6UirSV&lbuiT(&)6tn6llU  ip p ®  &  6VST lb!  ^ZXJSVT  LdSoVT  zff  67X11 U-/ lb  L-] p ^ 
U<TJ£jS(r;$&»r$lL]L£>  <® 6LHT ih  &i]G %  1 6SBT  Q L—S uQ jS  jG  iT  tp Z IT  1.1.6m L _ ILj lb 

pLL&ipuuQp'Su  Q umSsvrr  ztstt  LD&iTQjiitaT&j  &LjrySoarpjsj , 

(§)o37  6S)]lb  S  SVUUp35IT  JT  (&j6SlJT  G&Lip  0/  ip  JU  IT  IT  <£  0  <h  GV 

(SV/T0LO  IT  ip®  IT  lLu.IT  Q  J67T  U  LlG  6U  TIT .  ^6 11  T  (063OT  Lps^ZSTT  S /57  3  IT  (ft  ULI 
JTIT60T  6ljd  ^  LD.ijSlfhjUIT  ll9  0/5  Jtf  IT  iptlT  ^G'b.35  <$  pjLDIT  Zd'JU  !W 

&^ib  s&p/Suir&rSeVXisr^tb  6rvpnr i9p/56ut .  ^sur  ^ esnAuiQpp 

<TF)& (&)6mb  (tfisrsi  J7}}  (Lp6TT^l.  ^coJEJ  4‘  ^JipijUlTifd^  IB6V6VITIT 
(&>6rrib'''1  ZT6S1  ZXJipiEI^S&ITp^ .  ^  6U<oSB!rfcr<S7&  SsUireOuP'gjS 

GpQTfZSl  6£j  oTT  6YT  .  ^Xj  p  p  <35  ±J  oSlQ  6\)  ^lj3UIT  <$LD  ^gXJIT^oST 

Qu  jjrrirQffC  ^x{QnLtiLJi9 (^zrrib  ‘'^finjr&jGiT  ib”  zt&st  i  &  it <sv  <£,  jgj 

WtplB(j9jQwrpjP.  ^Slj 611  IT  g)0/ Bp  LD&BT&ZVQptb  ^XjSUT  QuLUJTItQ^ 
6V  LpiEI(?f)S  o3T  pj£] .  ^jSLlIT  <S>  tT  ffO  p  pi  Q  6V  <3>lB  ip  ILI  IT  ipu  IT  6WT  p  p(o  S\) 
l£!&  eSlq^pp}  Guppjgj.  jXj6uQ IT  ^jxfgyup  ^j^Lpoir  jgi  iETuu6VTiDtrqp}& 
0ti  ^ffQ'UQpib  tSuipQpib  ilit ipuutrtnm pfGGd  (Lppmr 

(tppev  &j(pp>j$6i]t.  'jy6U6urr6muLt)l(7rj'i;$  $t—ib  ‘‘rzmuGvi  ldit  it<35lL(I>)  ’ 
cr cut  ^Jvirjpiib  enpii^jS^sT p^j. 
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QP$]TLD%  LDTliiGJ)#,  <LtJsT  0£)]LI>  QujJT0?GfTUJLb  t&lbL9&(&j 

<5 F/T  Q<*/r«rar^L0/5^F  ^ situ  tQuit  phi9^rr  &ifid,fdrr&G&>&u-ith  (oihTa 

0LD  QuiT'gj. 

lt  juihfGir&r  fj)ii$<g;  <2sv  lu (tp;  rk  *  *>9 u  LfevQajir iLi 
^ip/snar  n> ie  jpz  QtitieQ &%zgt  ul> <pt> l~ ik iu 
p<?ev#?jnfTX  ;  Qanu'j&  pih'Sens #  Q * n <B p- p  <$ ear 

cSoev ?&st  tpL-ijisir  (x^Q)  n^s^icQiEniL  &<krrQuj'\ 

i’iQaJlbLf'R  tf'fSsv  QtV&LbLSl  <s?  (Lp  gF,1#  o  ih 
Q  jficQun  &sr  Qjt.ni.q_  bfi'fcvGujGr  ■*  £)i  0  <$  $n  &sr 
p.ibu  it  isn®  (i/.6*£l6vi jib  Q ptq.  egyih 
gtldlQ  QurrQ6V(Dji  Qtuntau  rfl etrfhuQ IT  ” 

G7G3Ta>&a_  n!)}di  cv)]lt>  ir-  iM^rrLLiSLGpisrr^TrresT  gtgst  p <gjar<jf!<3>p  Qu. 

LDIT  SicisT  p  j£J ,  \jSj  &  ,757  T>G  U  iT  p  >9  6XT  <g!  £g): UpQuiLlP  0  ib<o5ST  SWT  Qt_JtT 
G£lUb.  LD&lTolJlB&ptglQ&O  &k.puU®lb  [j£j  &  IS &Q  U  !T  ffil  &tfl  JT(LPtb 
L-jpthtr  6§W pfi  6$lLb  l9psup  nty&pb  61/0;®  0LD^3T657'  & t?) p $ .T Opib 

jPjzsin  sirfforLpib  Qufijpi  Qijit pfinp&Qcvr p&jt ' 

luit fpuuiremp^lQGC  ujsrrcyr  GsubiOhusaru pj£V ,  ljgvgvsu  jiT'jjsm 
jelL®,  Gprvsm^u.Lbirjsp jj/,  uFr  srsT(rrjLp'3i\  QppeSiu  @l_l7 

Qu'JJir'*3ofT  QiST&^lBu-P  j£J  p  pLp  ip'BlT  lLG  Q  SU  i  frT &&T  UUITLpUUIT 
emp  Opiu.’T l^gou—'U jt cr  u9(nj% pnQ [T&itu jpj  i5sar(&j  gp c^PjjuljGld. 

{g)637  <g)Jt}j  LbvQ ptTLLt—pjg) <£(&)&  QppQx  UJoirrfflT  (^^GLbJLb^SO 

l_£l  £<%  Utt  LpCSjLb’J-j  Lb  JJ  oU  67)7  G  p  0  Lb  GUGfolT  UJLb  UJT^p  Q>irpp)lLj  QpsV)i _ 

iLigj.  *2joo Qprrqrj  xirevib  9l  ppjr&ir&t&j  ^(TFjdQbSiurru^  lB 0 i p jgj # 

$)&P(&)?  p^sosujrir  nQarjtsp  &  ppJ-rpjGrrCosrr  <5T esfl u.j Lb  iBlLi-.ik; 

Q  £!T pptgJjLb  tp  V  ?>  (T  6$IT p  B p  LJfTL — LJ  U  lLCo  L_  T IT , 

^iWiWioSTLb  6V(jhGtb gjaxtorrirev  ptB Lps&mau  ipsvisii.p^snQsrT 
c^rp  @1 6\) if  it  ps JiLGu  iptimu  trirp'jo  Q<tu(htstG  Lb  Gtbsvr<ptby  puS/tp# 

0  lii)<%UUI<SV<JU  Virp  U  T L _ LJ  U /-L f —  IT (Tp<Sfl (tifty  Lb  <o£>0  &6VIT  FT LprhmLl—fT 

ITTf&6\)  QtaiGSSr&Q  LbcTST  €Lflb  ^SjSilQ  JT  FT  IpTi  IT  l— ipQ  GV  Qpp  sQgO  plBip 

eucuir  <& &t  u  it (QbiJGfiOT&iGib&srGLjLb  *j}j  jtijl£!<3;&  ^u-LbirQsvr p^£ j. 
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NOTE. 


The  plate?  appended  to  the  list  of  the  Pandiyau  and 
Phola  Coins  have  been  prepared  from  photographs  of  plaster 
easts  of  selected  specimens  from  the  best  known  collec¬ 
tion  of  South  Indian  Coins.  Most  of  them  are  from 
the  cabinet  of  myself  and  Diwan  Bahadur  T.  M.  Eanga- 
chariar,  Retired  District  Judge.  My  obligations  are  however 
due  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Thurston,  late  Superintendent  of 
the  Government  Central  Museum,  who  had  permitted  to  me 
catalogue  the  Museum  Pandij'a  and  Oliola  Coi ns,  as  well  as 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tracy  and  to  Mr.  C.  Rajagopalachariar 
pleader,  Tindivanam,  who  had  placed  at  my  disposal  their 
valuable  specimens  of  Pandiyan  and  Chola  Coins  to  enable 
me  to  prepare  an  up-to-date  list  of  the  issues  of  the  two  great 
Dra  vidian  Powers,  who  more  than  any  other  Kingdom  of  the 
south  represented  the  ancient  civilisation,  art  and  commerce 
of  South  India. 

For  the  photographs  from  which  the  plates  were  prepared 
I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Rao  Bahadur  T.  Sundara 
Rao,  O.T.S.O.,  whose  invaluable  assistance  to  me  in  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  the  plaster  casts  I  gratefully  acknowledge. 


T.  D. 


LIST  OF  PANDIYAN  COINS. 


PLATE  I. 

Fig.  1  A.  E.  Obverse : — Elephant  facing  the  right,  with  a 

Chaitya  in  front. 

Reverse: — A  triangular  diagram,  with  a  wavy 
line  above. 

Fig.  2  A.  E.  Obverse: — Elephant  facing  the  right,  ridden  by  a 

warrior  or  a  king  with  the  mahout 
in  front. 

Reverse: — Same  as  fig.  1. 

Fig.  3  A.  E.  Obverse : — Elephant  facing  the  right  with  riders 

as  in  fig.  2  and  two  standing  figures 
in  front  of  the  elephant. 

Reverse : — Same  as  fig.  1. 

Fig.  4  A.  E.  Obverse: — Elephant  facing  the  right  with  riders 

and  standing  human  figures  as  in 
fig.  3  together  with  a  well  executed 
vhakram  (the  sacred  wheel),  in  the 
field  above  the  standing  figure. 

Reverse : — Same  as  fig.  1. 

Fig.  5  A.  E.  Obverse : — Same  as  fig.  3  with  Buddhist  symbols 

above  the  elephant. 

Reverse  : — Same  as  fig.  1. 
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Fig.  6  A.  E. 

Fig.  7  A.  E. 

Fig.  8  A.  E. 

Fig.  9  A.  E. 

Fig.  10  A.  E 
Fig.  11  A.  E. 

Fig.  12  A.  E. 

Fig.  13  A.  E. 

Fig.  14  A.  E. 

Fig.  15  A.  E. 

Fig.  16  A.  E. 


Obverse  .—Elephant  and  with  the  chakra m  (the 
sacred  wheel)  and  the  kumbham 
(the  sacred  pot)  above. 

Reverse: — Same  as  fig.  1. 

Obverse :  The  sacred  tree  of  the  Buddhists  and 
other  emblems. 

Reverse  : — Same  as  fig.  1. 

Obverse: — Bull  advancing  to  the  right,  with  the 
sacred  tree  in  front  and  the  sun  and 
moon  above. 

Reverse: — Same  as  fig.  1. 

Obverse: — Bull  advancing  to  the  right,  with  the 
crescent  in  the  field  above. 

Reverse  : — Same  as  fig.  1. 

Obverse: — Bull  advancing  to  the  right. 

Reverse: — Same  as  fig.  1. 

Obverse: — Bull  passant  with  the  sacred  tree  in 
front. 

Reverse: — Same  as  fig.  1. 

Obverse: — The  Buddhist  symbols,  the  chakram , 
chciitya  and  the  elephant. 

Reverse: — Same  as  fig.  1. 

Obverse  : — Single  fish  in  a  perpendicular  position 
with  a  lamp  or  standard  by  its  side. 

Reverse : — Defaced. 

Obverse . — Three  fishes,  with  the  crescent  above. 

Reverse: — Recumbent  bull  with  the  crescent 
*  above. , 

Obverse: — Recumbent  bull  with  the  trisuf  in 
front  and  the  crescent  above. 

Reverse: — Two  fishes  flanked  by  sacrificial 
lamps. 

Obverse : — Two  fishes  separated  by  a  tall  stand¬ 
ard  or  umbrella. 

Reverse  : — Recumbent  bull,  right,  with  the  cres- 
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Fig.  17  A.  E.  Obverse: — Maneless  lion  passant  to  the  left  with 

two  fishes  separated  by  a  sceptre 
above. 

Reverse: — Standing  figure  of  a  King  in  his  regal 
robes,  (as  in  fig.  4G)  which  is  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  reverse 
of  the  coins  of  the  Sinhalese  Kings 
of  Ceylon. 

Fig.  18  A.  E.  Obverse : — A  seated  figure  with  that  of  a  fish  to 

its  left. 

Reverse: — Same  as  in  fig.  17. 

Fig.  19  A.  E.  Obverse: — Single  fish  between  the  sun  and  the 

crescent  moon. 

Reverse : — Same  as  in  fig.  17. 

Fig.  20  A.  E.  Obverse : — Seated  figure  with  two  fishes  to  its  left. 

Reverse :  —  Same  as  in  fig.  17. 

Fig.  21  A.  E.  Obverse  and  Reverse : — Same  as  fig.  20  but  of  a 

different  type. 


PLATE  II. 

Fig.  22  A.  E.  Obverse: — Two  fishes  separated  by  a  sceptre 

with  the  crescent  above. 

Reverse: — The  Tamil  legend:  pzmi_  bulcgst 

(Kodandaraman)  with  the  state  um¬ 
brella  flanked  by  flags. 

Fig.  23  A.  E.  Obverse : — The  vishnupada  (feet  of  Vishnu) 

with  the  ‘chunk’  (conch  shell)  to 
the  left  of  the  central  device  and 
the  state  umbrella  flanked  by  flags 
above. 

Reverse : — Below  the  state  umbrella  flanked  by 
flags  is  the  Tamil  legend  ^eSInj  &nni£>eisr 
(Kaliyugaraman). 

Fig.  24  A.  E.  Variant  of  fig.  23. 
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Fig.  25  A.  E.  Obverse:  Standing  figure  in  regal  robes  with 

two  fishes  separated  by  a  sceptre  to 
its  right. 

Reverse : — Seated  figure  with  legend  to  its  left 

j/r  (Jagavira.) 

Fig.  26  A.  E.  Obverse: — Standing  figure  facing  the  left,  with 

two  fishes  separated  by  a  sceptre  to 
the  left  of  the  standing  figure  ;  the 
whole  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  dots. 

Reverse . — Seated  figure  facing  the  left  with  the 
Tamil  legend  (Jagavira.) 

Fig.  27  A.  E.  Obverse: — Variant  of  fig.  25.  Standing  figure 

with  a  lamp  to  its  left. 

Reverse: — Seated  figure  with  legend  in  Tamil  to 
its  left  (Butalavi.) 

Fig.  28  A.  E.  Obverse  : — Standing  figure  with  a  lamp  to  its  left. 

Reverse: — Seated  figure  with  Tamil  legend 
(§&)!! tnceor  (CherakularjTman.) 

Fig.  29  A.  E.  Obverse: — Standing  figure  in  regal  robes,  as  in 

fig.  46. 

Reverse : — Tamil  legend  <t<sst  ‘Oho- 

nadukondan*  or  ‘Cheranadukondan*. 

Fig.  30  A.  E.  Observe: — Standing  figure  in  regal  robes,  as  in 

fig.  46. 

Reverse: — Seated  figure  of  King  with  Tamil 
legend  to  its  left  (Butala)  and 
two  fishes  below  the  legend. 

Fig.  31  A.  E.  Obverse: — Standing  figure  in  regal  robes,  as  in 

fig.  46. 

Reverse: — Seated  figure  of  King  with  Tamil 
legend  to  its  left  {Butala.) 

Fig.  32  A.  E.  Observe  : — Single  fish  flanked  by  lamps  or  stan¬ 
dards  with  the  state  umbrella  above. 

Reverse: — Tamil  legend  bob  (Avani- 

pendiran)  with  the  state  umbrella 
flanked  by  flags  above. 
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Figs.  33  &  33  a  A.E. Fig.  33  a  Obverse:  A  tree  on  a  podastal 

with  a.  bull  below. 

Fig.  33.  Reverse : — Tamil  legend  (?)  (Avani- 

pendiran?). 

Fig.  34  A.E.  Obverse  : — Standing  figure  in  regal  robes,  as  in 

fig.  46. 

Reverse : — Tamil  legend  srevb-v/r^Ssv  (Ellantbalai.) 


Fig.  35  A.  E.  Obverse Standing  figure  in  regal  robes,  as  in 

fig.  46. 

Ren  /-no.— Single  fish  flanked  by  lamps  or  stan¬ 
dards  with  the  Tamil  legend  around 
ei6V<°vntE0<<!evujn<gB)Gifi  { E 1 1  a  n  t  a  1  a  i  y  a  n  a  n ) 


Fig.  36  A.  E.  Obverse: — Standing  figure  as  in  fig.  35. 

Reverse: — The  Tamil  legend  <sr p'fcvjjn (&?>  V 
(Ellantalaiyanan)  between  two 
fishes. 


Fig.  37  A.  E.  Obverse : — Standing  figure  as  in  fig.  46. 

Reverse: — The  same  legend  as  in  35  surrounding 
two  fishes  in  the  centre. 


Fig.  38 


Variant  of  fig.  36. 


Fig.  39 
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Fig.  43a. 


Two  fishes  crossed,  with  the  following 
emblems  appearing  in  a  different 
order  in  each  different  issue  in  the 
angles  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  the  fishes: — the  cfmnk,  the  seep- 
tre,  the  trident,  the  crescent,  and  the 
Tamil  syllable  (su.) 

The  Tamil  legend 

(Kacchivalangumperumal.)  This  is 
the  legend  on  the  reverse  of  all  the 
figures  Nos.  39  to  43. 


Fig.  44  A.  E.  Obverse . — Two  fishes  crosed  below  the  crescent 

moon,  with  doubtful  emblems  in  the 
angles. 

Reverse: — <aP.  Qu. 
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Fig.  45  A.  E.  Obverse : — Two  fishes  crossed,  below  the  crescent 

moon,  with  stars  in  the  field  to  the 
left  of  the  principal  device. 

Reverse  .—Below  the  state  umbrella,  flanked  by 
chowries  or  flags,  is  the  Tamil 
legend  similar  to  that  in  fig.  44. 

PLATE  III. 

Fig.  4G  A.  E.  Obverse : — Standing  figure  of  King  in  regal  robes 
Reverse : — Two  fishes  separated  by  a  sceptre  and 
flanked  by  lamps  or  standards,  with 
the  Tamil  legend  ev  nunsm i^lusst 
(Vlra  Pandiyan.) 

Fig.  47  A.  E.  Obverse: — Same  as  in  fig.  46. 

Reverse: — Same  reverse  as  fig.  46,  but  of  a  diffe¬ 
rent  type. 

Fig.  48  A.  E.  Obverse : — Same  as  No.  46. 

Reverse : — Two  fishes  separated  by  a  sceptre  and 
flanked  by  lamps  with  Tamil  legend 
above  §nun — (Vjra  pa.) 

Fig.  49  A.  E.  Obverse  : — Standing  figure  of  King  in  legal  robes.  * 
Reverse : — Above  two  fishes  separated  by  a  crook 
or  a  sceptre,  the  the  Tamil  legend 
06v(?  vs  a  mi  (Kulasekaran.) 

Fig.49r/A.  E.  Obverse: — Elephant  passant  to  the  left,  with 

emblems  or  characters  above,  which 
cannot  lie  deciphered. 

Reverse: — Above  two  fishes  separated  by  a  scep- 
ire  is  the  Tamil  legend 
(Kulasv  karan.) 

Fitrs.  50  &  51  A.  E.  Obverse : — Standing  figure  with  hands 

joined  as  in  the  act  of  worship  with 
the  legend  in  Tamil  distributed  on 
either  side  of  the  figure : 
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Fig.  52  A.  E. 


Reverse: — Two  fishes  separated  by  a  sceptre  : 

above  this  device  in  the  state  um¬ 
brella  flanked  by  flags. 

Obverse: — Standing  figure  of  King  arrayed  in 
regal  robes. 

Reverse: — Seated  figure  similarly  clad  with 
legend  in  Tamil  to  its  left : 

(Sun  da.) 


Figs.  53,  54u  &  55  A.  E.  Obverse  : — Two  fishes  separated  by  a 

sceptre  with  the  crescent  above  as 
in  fig.  54. 

Reverse: — Tamil  legend  or  u  rresaruf.ujesr  (Sun  da- 

ra  Pandyan)  as  in  figs.  53  54u  and  55. 

Figs.  56  &  57  &  64  A.E.  Obverse  .-—Standing  figure  of  king  clad 

in  regal  robes,  as  in  56  and  64. 

Reverse: — Tamil  legend  iremij^iuenr  (Sundara 

Pandyan)  as  in  56,  57  and  64- 

Fig.  58  A.  E.  Obverse: — Boar  facing  the  right  on  a  pedestal 

with  the  sun  and  the  crescent  moon 


above. 


Fig.  59  Reverse  of  fig.  58  : — Two  fishes  separated  by  a 

sceptre  with  legend  in  Tamil 
t$_uj6w  (Sundara  Pandyan). 

Fig.  60  A.  E.  Same  Obverse  said  Reverse  as  in  fig.  56. 

Fig.  61  &  62A.E.  Obverse: — Two  fishes  separated  by  an  um¬ 
brella,  as  in  61. 

Reverse: — Tamil  legend... .,!?&uiQu(ff}LDirdr  (Vema- 
perumal),  as  in  61  a  and  62. 

Fig.  63  A.  E.  Obverse : — Single  fish  flanked  by  lamps  or  stan¬ 
dards  with  the  state  umbrella  above. 

Reverse  : — Below  the  state  umbrella  flanked  by 
flags  is  the  Tamil  legend  jyajttPQui 
$Debr  (Avanipendiran.) 

Fig.  65  66  A.  E.  Obverse  .—  Two  fishes  m  a  perpendicular  posi¬ 
tion.  (Fig.  65.) 
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Fig.  67  A.  E. 

Fig.  68  A.  E. 
Fig.  69  & 

Fig.  71  A.  E. 

Fig.  72  A.  E. 
Fig.  73  A.  E. 


Fig.  74  A.  E. 

Fig.  75  A.  E. 

Fig.  76  A.  E. 
Fig.  77  A.  E. 


Reverse : — Tamil  legend  n&r&ar 

(Sri  Avanipa  Sekara  Kolaka)  (fig. 
66)  c  o  figs.  32  to  33a. 

PLATE  IV. 

Obverse: — Seated  figure  with  single  fish  to  its 
left. 

Reverse: — Tamil  legend  eSoun  (Virapa?) 

Obverse: — Two  fishes  separated  by  a  sceptre. 

R  e verse : — T  a  m  i  1  legend. 

70  A.  E.  Obverse : — Standing  figure  of  King. 

Reverse : — Two  fishes  separated  by  a  dagger 
with  Tamil  legend  © (Vis- 
van  ad  an). 

Obverse  : — Standing  Ceylon  figure. 

Reverse: — Below  the  state  umbrella  flanked  by 
chow  ties,  is  the  Tamil  legend : — 

fov  Cc  j  &■  n  toisr  * 

Obverse: — Standing  Ceylon  figure. 

Reverse  : — Two  fishes  separated  by  a  sceptre. 

Obverse: — The  anthropoid  kite  {garuda)  with 
wings  extended,  and  bearing  the 
chartk  and  chakra. { conch  and  discus.) 

Reverse: — The  Tamil  legend  ffiLojrCcan&rTsevBrr 
(Samarakolakalan.)  as  in  Fig.  74. 

Obverse: — The  anthropoid  kite  as  in  fig.  73, 
above  a  fish. 

Reverse : — The  Tamil  legend  *u>n($*rr6vnxaif&r 
(Samarakolakalan.) 

Overse: — The  anthropoid  kite  as  in  fig.  73. 

Reverse: — Tamil  beyond  *u>D($*nto\)rrs6v  an 
(Samarakolakalan.) 

Obverse: — The  anthropoid  kite. 

Reverse: — Two  fishes  separated  by  sceptre. 

Obverse: — Bull  passant  facing  the  left  with  a 
dagger  in  front. 
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Fig.  78  A.  E. 

Fig.  79  A.  E. 

Fig.  80  A.  E. 
Fig.  81  A.  E. 
Fig.  82  A.  E. 


Fig.  83  A.  E. 
Fig.  83«A.E. 

Fig.  84  A.  E. 


Fig.  85  A.  E. 


Reverse: — Tamil  legend  (SairQanfi  (armor ?) 

Obverse: — Bull  passant  to  the  left,  bearing  the 
state  umbrella. 

Reverse: — The  Tamil  legend  GsirGanfljnnuar  a 
dagger  separating  the  legend. 

Obverse: — The  anthropoid  kite  beneath  an  orna¬ 
mented  canopy. 

Reverse  : — Tamil  legend  lj  &  C  mr  s  eu  s  «*.  (Bu- 
vanekavlran.) 

Obverse  : — The  anthropoid  kite. 

Reverse  : — Tamil  legend  :  u«<2 leor&eff 

Obverse  : — Dancing  figure. 

Reverse: — Tamil  legend  (Madurai.) 

Obverse — Recumbent  bull  on  a  pedestal,  facing 
the  left. 

Reverse: — In  a  rectangular  enclosure  subdivided 
in  four  sections  is  the  Telugu  legend 
(Mangama.) 

Obverse  : — Recumbant  bull  to  the  left. 

Reverse: — Tamil  legend  uyeofl  (Palani.) 

Obverse: — A  dagger. 

Reverse : — Single  fish  surrounded  by  the  Tamil 
legend  :  upsofi  (Palani.) 

Obverse : — A  rectangular  diagram  in  the  form  of 
a  cross. 

Reverse Single  fish,  with  legend:  upesfl  (Palani.) 

Obverse  : — Horse  passant  to  the  right. 

Reverse: — Tamil  legend  ugetfl  (Palani.) 


Fig.  80  A.  E.  Obverse: — Horse  passant  to  the  right. 


Reverse  — Tamil  legend  e£($un&  (Virupachi.) 
big.  87  A.  E.  Obverse  : — Tamil  legend  :  (Madurai.) 

Reverse  Telugu  legend . (Madura.) 


PLATE  I 


•*  it'.* 


PLATE  II 


PLATE  III 


PLATE  IV 


